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' Not Only MORE MILES 
But Also LESS WORRY 


“How long will it last?” is a question 
you frequently hear asked by the battery- 
: buyer. But only occasionally do you hear 
, one ask another question which is just as 
important, perhaps more so—“How well 

will it do the job?” 


What you want when you buy a battery 
is not alone so many months or miles of 
battery life, but continuous, satisfactory 
operation day in and day out during that life. 


You want a battery, first of all, that will 
keep sending a hot spark to every spark 
plug every time. For, remember, if your 
battery quits on this particular job, your car 
cannot run. 


You want a battery with punch enough to 
spin a stiff motor,to keep yourlights burning 
brightly and your horn sounding loudly. 


And you want a battery that will not need 
to be laid up for repairs every little while in 
order to keep it working. 


134 Car and Truck Builders 
Advise You to Buy Willard 


In selecting a make of battery to meet all these re- 
quirements of both long life and uninterrupted service, 
you can’t do better than consider what 134 automo- 
bile-builders have done in solving this very problem. 


They use Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries as 
original equipment on their cars because they are 
convinced by experience that these batteries mean 
more miles and less worry for their customers. 


Seven years of Threaded Rubber Insulation have 
proved that it increases the force and amount of cur- 
rent with less liability to repairs and less need for 
recharging. 

But whether you buy a Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery or a Willard Wood-Insulated Battery, your 
dollar will purchase a full measure of battery value. 


The Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
is the greatest assurance you can have of 
more miles with less worry. 








WILLARP STORAGE BATTERY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Professor Massey’s Ten Hints for the 
New Year 


still out in the weather, get them under cover and 

clean and oil machinery where needed. 

2. Get the corn in the shocks shucked as soon as 
practicable, if not shredded. It is also more easily 
stored. 

3. Do not have a manure pile. It will waste rapidly 
Get the manure spread on the 1923 corn land as 
fast as made if possible. Manure spread on the surface 
will not heat and waste as it will in the barnyard. 

4. Start the year with the determination to keep 
accurate accounts of all business transactions and a 
record of every day’s work. Then you will always 
know how your business stands. Have a plot of the 
farm with every field numbered or named anda plan a 


I: ANY of the farm implements or machines are 


rotation of crops planned for the greater production 


per acre of the leading money crop. 

5. If you did not sow oats in the fall, and intend 
to sow in February, always sow the Southern Winter 
varieties. They will make a heavier crop than any 
Northern spring oats in the South. 

6. Any ditching that is needed, or any old ditches 
which need clearing, can well be looked after in the 
winter, and the sooner the better. 

7. Get a full supply of fire wood cut and pre- 
pared for use next winter and do not try the patience 
of your wife and family with a lot of green wood for 
cooking. 

8. There is no better time for cutting timber for 
the mills than January, and no better time for destroy- 
ing the stumps in land to be cultivated. Dynamite will 
take them out quickly if you have a skilled man to 
handle it. But there are machines now made which 
will pull any ordinary stump. It does not 


Work in the Peach Orchard 


F THE winter pruning has not been done, it should 
be gone after right away. Keep in mind that the 
peach grows on new wood and that to keep plenty 
of new wood growing, it is necessary to do this win- 
ter pruning, which naturally throws the tree into 
wood production. There is still another reason for 
it which of course is to keep the tree properly 
shaped and keep it near the ground and not allow it 
to grow too high. In pruning the peach tree, cut 
back from one-third to-one-half or more of the 
previous year’s growth. Cut just above a bud, mak- 
ing a smooth sloping cut. Where the branches are 
teo thick, cut out entirely, This may look like a 
dehorning of the tree, but it is the only way to keep 
a peach tree in good shape and growing so it will 
produce enough wood to produce a crop each year. 
* * a 

Those who did not use the paradichlorobenzine 
to control the peach tree borer and who have made 
no effort to control thts pest should by all means 
get busy right now to dig them out. Watch the 
peach tree and see if there is a pile of gummy stuff 
near the base of the tree. If so, you may be suré 
the peach tree borer is present. Rake away a few 
inches of the dirt, scrape off this gummy substance 
and with a sharp knife dig out this borer and kill 
him. It is a laborious method of going at it, but it 
is far better than allowing this pest to remain in the 
tree. 

* * * - 

Few peach orchards are free of San Jose scale. 
Therefore if the winter spraying with the boiled 
lime-sulphur or scalecide has not been given, no 
time should be lost. Remember that when the win- 
ter is mild and the spring early, the peach buds 


begin to swell very early and then it is too late to 
do this winter spraying. 


* * * 


Those who have ordered peach trees and set them 
out this winter should cut them back, if this hasn’t 
been done. Keép in mind that you want the peach 
tree to grow low and spread out. In fact it should 
be so low and spread out to such an extent that 
two-thirds of the fruit may be picked by a grown 
person standing on the ground. To do this the tree 
must be headed back when set out. This consists 
of cutting out the top and from 18 to 20 inches above 
the ground. This leaves three to five main branches, 
provided the tree is large enough to have already 
branched, to form the main body of the tree. Ifa 
small peachtree is set out, then, of course, these new 
hranches will develop the coming summer. Don’t 
figure that you can leave this undone and allow the 
tree to grow in its natural shape and get the best 
results, because you can’t. 

* * & 


Remember that the peach orchard should be fer- 
tilized in the spring, and that it is not one bit too 
early to ‘begin to make preparations along this line: 
Order the fertilizer and have it on hand so that it 
can be applied in the early spring, so as to get the 
best results from the investment. 





Important Questions Answered in 


This Issue 


(While this statement is compiled especially for 
teachers, it will be found equally useful to any farmer 
interested in making his farm paper of the greatest 
possible helpfulness as a source of genuine agricul- 
tural information.) 








pay to plow around a lot of stumps and 
have a lot of waste space in the field. 


9. Have good lamps in the house and 
renew subscription to your farm paper’ 
and some of the best magazines. There 
is one magazine we feel free to recom- 
mend and would like to see it in every 
family. It is published for education 
and not for financial profit by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C. This is the National Geographic 
Magazine, the most beautifully illus- - 
trated magazine in the world. It will be 
a liberal education to any family, telling 
of all parts of the world and its subdi- 


447—Bees. 





visions. Then have at hand the catalogs 438 sntheMieend- Ganda init annie 

of implement dealers, seedsmen, and | 474—Use of Paint on the Farm. jn GP oe ol Baby hieke tN 
“ahh . . | 946—Care and Repair of Farm _ Imple- a: : - 

florists of the best reputation. Many of ments: Plows and Harrows. 1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

the catalogs sent out by seedsmen are 947—Care and Repair of Farm Imple-  1113—Poultry Houses. 


great helps in the management of a gar- 
den and the needs of the different plants 
grown in from seed. 


10. And above all, prepare careful 
plans of work for the new year and de- 
termine to keep up with the seasons and 
get all work done on time. Then do not 
forget that a rotation of crops and plenty 
of peas, soy beans, and clover are essen- 
tial t& the increased preductiveness of 
your farm. In the Cotton Belt, stick to 
cotton and fight the boll weevil, but give 
cotton only a similar area with the other 
crops such as corn, wheat or oats, and 
grass. Don’t be afraid of grass. 


Farm. 


Editor’s Note—The foregoing article 
was perhaps the last written by Profes- 
sor Massey before he was stricken with 
paralysis of his right side Christmas Eve. 
He wishes our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers to know that he is thinking of them, 
although now unable to write for 





339—Alfalfa. 
973—The Soy Bean: Its Culture and Uses. 


630—Common Birds Useful to the Farmer, 


Hog Houses. 


ments: Mowers, Reapers, Binders. 
572—System of Farm Accounting. 
989—Better Use of Man 


375--Care of Food in the Home. 
771—Homemade 
Their Use. 
157—Propagation of Plants. 
181—Pruning. 
1001I—Growing Fruits for Home Use. 
934—Home Gardening in the South. 
411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
874—Swine Management. 
974—Clearing Land. 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and 
mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


Post Office .. 


BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU—ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
FB 'steies Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern 
farmers this month and next:— 


997—Terracing Farm Lands. 
700—Pecan Culture. 
855—Homemade Silos. 
999—Sweet Potato Growing. 


1105--Care of Mature Fowls. 


1114-Common Poultry Diseases 
Labor on the 11146—The Selection and Care 
Breeding Stock. 
= 1121—Factors that Make for 
Fireless Cookers and Farming in the South. 


1130—Carpet Grass. 


Marketing. 
the 


1144—-Coéperative 
1149—Growing Corn in 
States. 


eA See 


eee ee ee 


Yours very truly, 


OMB i ing 04005 Ghi40 50946060005 ceases 0c bsbaabteasss 


876—Making Butter on the Farm. 


of Poultry 
Success in 


1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 
1127--Peanut Growing for Profit. 


1132—Planning the Farmstead. 
1139—Method of Analyzing Farm Business. 


Southeastern 


: SRBickces 

Dear Sir :—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked 
with an X-mark in the above list. 


— OW can farm women help the men 
toward getting “$500 More a Year” 


from their farming operations? 
(Page 5.) 
How many hogs should each farmer 
raise? (Page 6.) 


What crops may be grown to advan- 
tage in a young orchard? (Page 13.) 


What points should be borne in mind 


612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 571—Tobacco Culture. in selecting seed corn? (Page 18.) 
1073—Growing Beef on the Farm. 642—Tomato Growing in the South. f s 
537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 1082—Home Supplies Furnished by the How Js orange marmalade made? 
a Cultivation in the Southeastern a Sac , i 2 (Page 17.) 

tates. /—Beautitying the ome stead, . ae 
949—Dehorning and Castration of Cattle. 1098—Poisoning the Boll Weevil—Dusting I =o = Southern ye increase 
927—Farm Home Conveniences. Machinery. their income? (Page 8.) 


What are some of the factors that de- 
termine the size of light and power 
plant to buy? What varieties of corn 
showed up well at the Georgia Station? 
(Page 20.) 

Why should Southern farmers use 
better machinery and more work stock? 
(Page 12.) 

Why is it important that the boy be 
allowed to finish the term before being 
taken out of school? (Page 23.) 

What are some of the things that 
should be done in the poultry yard now? 
(Page 24.) 





HE Progressive Farmer in its new 

dress looks 100 per cent better and 
then some.—Furman Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


UALITY and efficiency always count 

and pay. Purebred poultry pays from 
25 to more than 100 per cent more than 
dunghill scrubs. With little effort a flock 
of scrubs may be changed to a_flock of 
purebreds fowls by next Thanksgiving 
Day. Make the start now. 
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Would An Agricultural High School 
Help Your Community ? 


LL over the South now, agricultural high 
A ive are offering winter short courses for 

farmers and for the older farm boys who have 
quit school. 

















In one state last winter and spring, as we 
happen to know—and we have no doubt the same 
thing was true of the other states—these courses 
were remarkably successful, about 2,000 persons 
being enrolled. The ages of the farmers attending 
ranged from twenty to sixty-five years, the average 
age being thirty-two. Two-thirds of those enrolled 
were farm owners, while the others were tenants 
and hired helpers. 


In each case instruction was based on the needs of 
the farmers attending the courses. The writer at- 
tended one class in which the farmers were study- 
ing home-mixing of fertilizers. Each farmer had his 
notebook and pencil. Before the class closed, each 
one had figured out the amount of fertilizers needed 
for his farm for the coming year. Another task was 
to work out balanced rations for the hogs on their 
home farms. If the work was a lesson on pruniny, 
the members met in a farmer’s orchard. 

Nor does the instruction in these short courses 
end with the meetings. Each farmer who attends 
puts into practice on his home farm the things he 
learns. For example, thirty farmers last winter at- 
tended a course on home-mixing of fertilizer. This 
group then used home-mixed goods on a part of 
their crops and ready-mixed on the other. They kept 
accurate records to determine which is more eco- 
nomical. Another group of farmers who studied 
fertilizers codperatively purchased enough for their 
needs at a net saving of $1,500. Another community 
ran a variety test of cotton to determine the best 
variety for that community. 

Coéperative marketing was emphasized in many 
of the courses. At one place the farmers saw 
light when they joined together and shipped a carload 
of hogs and found, with $1,300 in the bank to their 
credit, that raising cotton was not the only way to 
get cash on the farm! 

In another community fifteen women attended a 
twenty-lesson course on poultry. As a result, ten 
of the fifteen have erected modern poultry houses in 
order that they may take better care of their poul- 
try. 

Another desirable feature of the courses was 
that the farmers were put into touch with 
different sources of agricultural information. Sev- 
eral hundred farmers were put on the mailing lists 
of state and Federal publications for the first time. 
Several hundred also placed orders for farm journals. 
Many started home libraries of agricultural books 
and bulletins. When one farmer returned a book on 
dairy farming, he said, “I didn’t know there was 
such a book. I want you to get me a copy, for there 

ois a lot in it that will help me in running my dairy.” 


a new' 





The teachers of agriculture, being on the job 
through the summer, also visit the farmers regularly 
and give advice about new problems as they arise 
from month to month. 


Short courses for farmers is not a new thing. But 
the following points distinguish the “farmers’ voca- 
tional courses” from other courses: 

1. The course consists of systematic instruction 
over a definite period for a group of men who are in- 
terested in one or two vital problems. 


2. Practical work is given accompanied by the keep- 


ing of accurate records. 
3. A systematic “follow-up” of cach farmer by the 
teacher of agriculture provides a year-round service. 
4. The instruction is an extension of the service of 
the rural high school. 


Would a high school giving this type of instruc- 
tion to older farmers and farm boys—in addition to 
the still more valuable help to the young—be worth 
having in your community? If so, why not have 
one? Your county superintendent can tell you how. 


“Be Not . . ._ the Last to Lay the 
Old Aside” 


HE instability of our agricultural knowledge is 
sometimes discomforting. The finding of a 
new fact is accompanied by a feeling of satis- 
faction, but when things which we have accepted as 
fact for a number of years seem in a fair way to be 
disproved, one cannot help but feel that perhaps we 
don’t know as much about agriculture as we sup- 
posed. It at least leaves the thought that there is 
still much investigational work to. be done before we 
learn all that is to be known about the subject. 
However, the study of agriculture is of compara- 
tively recent origin, and as is the case with any new 
science, it will be necessary to learn and unlearn 
many things before we obtain a stable foundation 
on which to base our field operations. In this con- 
nection the quotation from Pope’s Essay on criti- 
cism, “Be not the first by whom the new is tried; 
nor yet the last to lay the old aside” can well be 
used to guide our actions. 


As an instance of the instability of our agricul- 
tural knowledge, we have the case of yellow corn 
vs. white corn. Many farmers have always believed 
that yellow corn has a higher feeding value than 
white corn, in spite of statements of feeding authori- 
ties that there was no reason for such a belief. 
Chemists analyzed the two different kinds of corn 
and found no appreciable difference in their compo- 
sition, and such feeding tests as were made up to 
within a few years ago further substantiated the be- 
lief that the color of corn has nothing to do with 
its feeding value. However, all this happened be- 
fore the day of vitamines, the discovery of which 
marked a new era in our study of nutrition prob- 
lems. Vitamines explained why it is that some feeds 
bring about normal growth and reproduction in ani- 
mals while others do not have this desired effect. 
Fat soluble vitamines were found to be present in 
yellow and absent in white corn, and now we have 
strong, although probably not yet conclusive evi- 
dence that animals fed on yellow corn alone make 
more satisfactory gains than when white corn is the 
sole feed in the ration. 


For many years, or in fact ever since we have had 
occasion to study agricultural problems, our faith 
in the efficacy of cultivation in conserving soil mois- 
ture has been an abiding one. We expect to hold to 
that faith for a while longer at least, but recent de- 
velopments cannot help but leave the impression 
that we have overestimated the importance of culti- 
vation in this connection. 


Experiments with corn at the Virginia and other 
state experiment stations have indicated that just 
as good yields are obtained by merely scraping off 
the weeds, as is the case when the soil is so culti- 
vated that a soil mulch is maintained. At the Chilli- 
cothe Experiment Station, located in a section of 
Texas having a rainfall of only 26 to 30 inches and 
in which a lack of moisture is very often the limiting 
factor in crop production, the same general results 
were obtained with cotton. Now, to cap the climax, 
California experiments based on moisture determi- 
nations in different parts of soils indicate that mois- 
ture does not pass from a moister to a drier part of 
the soil, either upwards or sideways, unless the 
moist part is so wet that it has what might be called 
“standing water.” Upon the application of this new 
knowledge to field practice, it becomes apparent 
that cultivation can have little effect in conserving 
moisture if soil water is not drawn upward to re- 
place that lost by evaporation from the surface. By 
cultivation a dust mulch is formed, which acts as a 
blanket in preventing evaporation. But why culti- 
vate to form a mulch, if no moisture is lost by evap- 
oration except that close to the surface of the soil? 





The Progressive Farmer 


The idea that cultivation conserves moisture by 
the formation of a dust mulch did not just happen 
It came into being as the result of tests which seem- 
ed to prove the point conclusively. Inasmuch as 
there is much evidence in its support, it is the part 
of wisdom to hold to the idea until the proof against 
it is overwhelming. However, if it is proved con- 
> mange that cultivation does not conserve mois- 
thre, farming practice in the more arid pagts of the 
country will be appreciably changed, for in those 
sections the primary purpose of cultivating a crop is 
to increase the water-holding capacity of the soil. 
But in the greater part of the South, it will be nec- 
essary to cultivate even though it is proved of negli- 
gible value in holding moisture. The big problem of 
cultivation in this section is to keep down weed 
growth, and in doing this effectively a soil mulch 
will be established. Sometimes less power is re- 
quired to kill weeds than to make a satisfactory 
dust mulch, but it would be a mistake to in any way 
lessen our ettorts at cultivation, because of the new 
light which appears to have been shed_on the prob- 
lem. Our fields are kept none too clear under pres- 
ent methods of handling the crop, and we should 
continue to wage a bitter fight against weeds—the 
impostors of the plant world. ‘ 


A Farmer ““Whose Boys Are All Girls” 


NE of our Progressive Farmer readers leaves 
QO this problem on our doorstep: “Since it is dif- 

ficult to get hired help, I would like for your 
paper to help the man whose boys are all girls and 
has to farm on a small scale.” 

The best thing a farmer can do in a case like this 
is to changé or adjust his farming operations to 
meet his special conditions. Where the children are 
all girls, much less attention ought to ‘be given to 
crops requiring heavy field work and more attention 
should be given to the lines in which girls are most 
efficient—notably dairying, poultry raising, garden- 
ing, truck growing, canning, etc. If a good-sized 
town is near by, there may be sale for other small 
by-products of the farm, such as honey, flowers, 
animals for pets, berries, and such products of in- 
door industries as fancy work, rag rugs, baskets, etc. 





[OES it seem that you can scarcely do the work 

on the farm without taking your boy out of 
school? Think how much it means to the boy to 
finish the term, and let him stay in school. 


HE garden is the most neglected portion of our 

farms and our families are seldom abundantly 
supplied with vegetables. Now is the time to spread 
manure, to plow and to spade and harrow the gar- 
den. Let us be sure and use a good spading fork to 
help out the plow in preparing the ground and to 
use a wheel hoe to help out the cultivators in culti- 
vating. Let us get our tools ready for the work. 


OOK at the picture on page 6. You want to do 

* the very best farming you can, but wouldn’t you 
like for your boy to do still better? If so, you ought 
to do as Russell Williams’s father did and enter your 
boys in club work. If they are to have the ad- 
vantage of ‘this work in 1923, now is the time to 
start them in it. The world goes forward by grow- 
ing young people just a little better than their 
parents. 


LL farmers should do business in a businesslike 
way. Have envelopes and letterheads printed, 
buy a notebook, a letter file, carbon paper, a desk 
and alsoatypewriter. Printed letterheads and envel- 
opes and a typewritten letter give people a good 
impression of farmers as successful business men. 
Two or three copies of all business letters, leases, 
contracts, etce., are easily made at one time on a 
typewriter and copies may be kept by all interested 
parties. 


TRUE spirit of loyalty on the part of its members 

is one of the greatest assets a codperative mar- 
keting organization can have. The most efficient 
officials and employees cannot do best work in the 
interest of the codperative association if continually 
heckled by petty fault finding. Every member 
should reserve the right-to call attention to errors or 
what seems to be errors. That constitutes construc- 
tive criticism that will do much to build the organi- 
zation on a more lasting foundation. 


HY not use the blank that appeared on page 8 

last week? It was for y6ur service. 
nothing to get the free help there offered. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is simply and genuinely interested 
in helping every reader get $500 more a year profits 
in 1923, and we are willing and glad to go to some 
trouble and expense to help each individual reader 
achieve this result. Thousands of other farmers 
are getting the benefits of that blank on page 8 of 
last week. There is still time for you to join them. 
Why not fjll it out and mail to us today? 
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It costs. 
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| Letter to Mrs. Farmer About Mr. Farmer 


And How Both Can Work Together to Get That “$500 More a Year” 


EAR MRS. FARMER:— 

I hope you haven’t thrown aside last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. Or if you have thrown it 
aside, I hope it was not before you read (1) Mrs. 
Hutt’s program for 1923, (2) the letter to your hus- 
band I printed on this page last 
week, and (3) the special blank 

we printed on page 8. 

L 

What I especially want to invite 
you to do is to join your husband 
in going after that “$500 More a 
Year for the Average Southern 
Farmer” that we discussed in the 
three articles I have just men- 
tioned. You can get this $500 more a year, if you 
will to do so, and I believe you are entitled to it. 
Some census figures issued on a pre-war basis show- 
ed that the average farm worker in the South Atlan- 
tic states was making $484 a year and the average 
farm worker in the North Atlantic states $984 a 
year; the average farmer in the South Central states 
$536 and the average farmer in the North Central 
states $1,074. In each case the Northern farmer was 
making $500 more a year than his Southern brother. 





CLARENCE POE 


I am afraid the same condition still obtains. But it 
ought not to do so. Southern farmers by more 
modern and scientific methods can make just as 


much profits as Northern farmers make. Why not 
get this extra $500? 

My second point is that if Southern farmers are to 
get this “$500 more a year,” it can only be done by 
the help of the farm women. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
said, “Civilization is the power of good 
women.” So we 
the power of the finest rural woman. 


son once 
say that rural civilization is 
That is why 


may 


I am writing this letter to you. 
IL. 


Frankly, I wonder whether you have the faith and 
confidence in your husband’s ability that you ought 
to have? 

“A friend,” says Emerson, 
do what we can”—one who because of his faith in 
us and love for us makes us realize on our highest 
capacities and potentialities. The greatest good for- 
tune comes to a husband and wife when each has 
this faith in the other. Many a man has succeeded 
simply because his wife believed he could succeed, 
let him know she expected it, and helped him suc- 
On the contrary, many a man has failed 
I know a 


“is one who makes us 


ceed. 
simply because of the reverse condition. 
man of national reputation, a man whose name will 
ge down in American history, who I believe would 
never have been heard of outside his state but for 
his wife. Did not Andrew Johnson’s wife inspire 
him to educate himself—and so sent him to the 
White House? ; 
iil. 

I am almost persuaded to say that no man is going to 
succeed in farming unless his wife throws herself 
heart and soul into the work her husband is doing. 


Some years ago I knew a man of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, education, and character who was 
nevertheless a rank failure as a farmer. I often 
wondered why. One day I saw one of his neighbors 
who let the cat out of the bag. “It’s astonishing 
hew Mike Brown’s wife hates farming,” he said. 
And then I understood. Mike Brown worked hard 
all day but when he went home at night, his wife 
took no interest in the work he was doing. She 
wanted him to be doing something else. When he 
put forth his very best efforts on his fields, there 
was no glad recognition of his success on her face. 
When he proposed to adopt, some improved farm 
method or practice, it was all Greek to her: she was 
not interested. She was a good woman, And yet 
because she did not put her heart into the work, 
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both of them fell far below their possibilities both 
for earning money and for enjoyment of life. 


IV. 


I often wonder how many Mike Browns and Mrs. 
Mike Browns there are in the South—farm folks 
who have missed success just for lack of team- 
work on the part of team-mates? 

On the other hand, I don’t have to wonder about 
eases where the wife’s interest and counsel have 
made the farmer a success. There are countless 
thousands of such -cases. Let a woman say to her 
husband, “John, you and I can do that,” and about 
nine times in ten it will be done. 


Vv. 


This will also be the case in this matter of getting 
“$500 More a Year for the Average Southern 
farmer.” When a husband and wife make up their 
minds that they are going to achieve this result in 
1923, life will become an infinitely richer and more 
joyous adventure for both of them. A new com- 
radeship will develop between them. The fatmer 
will take more interest in the wife’s efforts to get 
more done with the same effort, to make more and 
save more through better equipment and better 
methods. And the wife for her part will read the 
farm paper and the farm bulletins more carefully 
in order to inform herself more fully about John’s 
work, 


Then John will feel a full inch taller some day 
when Mrs. Farmer says: “John, I believe your 
terraces are the best in the neighborhood. And I 
see you have them made on the standard 20-20 rule 
—20 feet across and 20 inches high at the highest 
point.” And when John goes out to plant corn, he 
will know that very day that his corn crop will be 
finer when he hears his good wife say: “John, I’m 
certainly glad you selected your seed corn last year 
from the finest two-eared stalks in your field in- 
stead of just picking out big ears from the crib— 
probably all from one-eared stalks—like our neigh- 
bors do.” A little later when John plants cowpeas, 
soy beans, or velvet beans in his corn, and later sows 
clover in his cotton middles, he will be encouraged 
to work a little later without getting a bit more 
tired just because Mary said that morning, “Well, 
richer lands will surely help us get that $500 more a 
year. And The Progressive Farmer always says we 





A POEM OF INSPIRATION: “ULYSSES” 


HIS week we are publishing (slightly abbreviated) 
one of the greatest “Poems of Inspiration” in 
the English language, Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 

No other passage im literature so nobly expresses the 
determination of a strong-willed soul to keep on grow- 
ing, keep on going, and keep on learning. 





In view of the special message to middle-aged farm- 
ers and old farmers on this page last week, we are 
printing “Ulysses” now in the hope that thousands will 
accept and adopt its courageous philosophy. The poet 
pictures the aged Ulysses as leaving his kingdom to his 
son and setting out to find new lands, new knowledge, 
and new experiences—strong in his determination “to 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield” :— 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in usel 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. » =< 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
sh off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and o- ate 
Ol all the western stars, until I d 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great ‘Achilles, wenen we knew. 
Tho’. much is taken, much gear « Be and tho’ 
We are not now that Cy th which in old days 
} ny earth and Beovans ¢ at which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
teal 4090K9 201360) 
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ought to grow a soil-building crop like the legumes 
right after a soil-robbing crop like corn or cotton.” 


And right now if every farm woman who reads 
this article should say to her husband tonight, 
“John, hadn’t we better make sure of getting our 
pruning and spraying done on time?” then I'll bet 
that ten thousand more Southern orchards would be 
made happy by just the sort of surgical and medical 
attention they so much need. 


VI. 


If your husband is a young man, perhaps you will 
be ready to agree that he can set out and do the 
things needed to get that $500 more a year. But if 
he is middle-aged or old, just possibly you hesitate. 
I hope you don’t, but maybe you do. Now if you 
do, then I want you to read what I said on this page 
last week in special messages to middle-aged farm- 
ers and old farmers. If you have thrown aside last 
week’s paper, please borrow one from a neighbor. 
For I really want you and your husband to get that 
“$500 More a Year” that is The Progressive Farm- 
er’s fighting slogan for 1923, and I know this is pos- 
sible only with your full confidence and coéperation. 

Yours for that extra $500 in 1923, 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


A Book To Get This Week 


ROBABLY the most inspiring book ever writ- 
Ps: in America is Emerson’s Essays. Whoever 

has missed reading these essays has missed mak- 
ing the rich, wholesome, life-quickening acquaint- 
ance of one of the master minds of our age. Emer- 
son was a man who believed in the philosophy set 
forth on this page last week. We should aim high 
—“hitch our wagons to a star”: this was his teach- 
ing. And what a man ought to do, he can do— 
this thought he expressed in memorable verse :-— 





“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’” 
Better get out a copy of Emerson’seEssays for 
reading again these winter nights—from your book- 
case or a neighbor’s, or from your school library. 
Don’t miss the chapters on “Self Reliance,” “Hero- 
ism,” and “Spiritual Laws.” 





Favorite Bible Verses 


UT lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
Boe neither moth nor dust doth corrupt, and 

where thieves do not break through nor steal.— 
Matthew 6:20. 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anyti\ing before God: for God is 
in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.—Eccles. 5:2. 


A Thought for the Week 


A LIST of questions designed to test the effi- 





ciency of public-school teachers and parents, 

was recently sent to the schools of Buffalo. 
The copies distributed were headed “Suggestions for 
Efficiency.” They contain most valuable suggestions 
for every reader. Here are the questions: 


Do you like your work? 

Have you learned the best way of doing it? 

Do you enjoy the presence of littie children? 

Do you enjoy art, literature, and music? 

Does your highest ambition include some real service to 
humanity? 

Have you learned to plan your day ahead? 

Are you tactful, courteous, and pleasant? 

Can you be optimistic under all circumstances? 

Have you a fixed goal in line with your talent? 

Do you know where your greatest power lies? 

Do you realize which of your habits, thoughts, emotions 
makes you inefficient? 

Do you believe in your own future? 

Have you learned how to get well and keep well? 

Have you made an inventory of your mental and moral 
traits? 

Are you correcting your own weaknesses—mental, 
financial, social, spiritual? 


Have you discovered which foods, baths, and exercise in- 
crease your energy and heighten your mentality? 


Do you breathe deeply and hold an erect position? 

Is your sleep long, dreamless, and refreshing, with your 
room perfectly ventilated? 

Do you drink three pints of water daily? 

Do you eat slowly, moderately, regularly? 

Can you keep a calm, unprejudiced mind? 

Do you save money systematically? 


moral, 


Have you enough leve in your life to keep you steady, 
eiaeted on and useful? 
—Roger W. Babson. 
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January Suggestions for the Hog Lot 


Rations for Pigs, Brood Sows, and Fattening Hogs, With Comparisons of Feeds 


How Many Hogs Should the Farm 


Produce 


looked at from two quite different angles. Few 

will be disposed to dispute the view that every 
farmer should produce his own pork supply. It may 
be questioned if under present methods of curing, 
considering the meat that is lost, 
whether the average farmer finds 
it more economical to cure his 
own meat or to sell his live hogs 
and buy his meat as needed; but 
if he sells the live hogs it will 
probably be conceded that he 
should at least produce as much 
pork as is consumed on the 
farm. Moreover, if reasonable 
care and intelligence is used the 
farmer can cure his own meat, 
and if he does so successfully, there is little ques- 


Tire growing of hogs in the South is generally 





TAIT BUTLER 


tion but it will be found more economical 
to produce and cure the meat consumed on 
the farm than to buy it. The other view- 


point from which the answer to our question, “How 
Many Hogs Should the Farm Produce,” will be 
drawn, is, will it pay to produce hogs for the market 
and if so, how many? 


This problem is one of farm management which 
requires careful consideration. Many have advised 
the farmer to produce hogs for market, but is it a 
fact that all farmers should do so? We have no 
hesitation in stating that in our opinion it would be 
a mistake for many Southern farms to attempt to 
produce market hogs, or to produce hogs on a scale 
much above the home needs of the farm. For in- 
stance, the man who does not live on his farm, or 
the one who is not inclined to give his close personal 
attention to every detail of the farm management 
will often find it inadvisable to attempt to produce 
market hogs. If the non-resident land owner who is 
share-cropping, attempts to produce market hogs, 
we believe two conditions are absolutely essential 
to avoid failure. First, the tenant must have knowl- 
edge and experience of the business and must be 
favorable to ‘the enterprise, and second, the tenant 
must have a part ownership interest in the breeding 
stock. 


The production of market hogs should be ap- 
proached in the same careful manner in which any 
other money crop is considered. First, is the farmer 
fitted by knowledge, experience and the will to suc- 
ceed to make hog production one of the money 
crops of the farm? Second, are the facilities for 
hog production now present or will it be found ad- 
visable to equip the farm for hog raising? These 
facilities include fencing, houses, grazing and the 
production of suitable feeds in ample quantities? 
Third, are marketing facilities such as to justify the 
production of surplus hogs for market? Unless all 
these questions can be answered with a certain and 
positive, yes, the production of hogs 


By TAIT BUTLER 


and wheat middlings and of three parts of corn 
to one soy beans, with corn costing 8&4 cents a bushel 
or $1.50 a hundred, wheat middlings $2.35 a hundred 
or $47 a ton and soy beans at $2 a bushel or $3.33 
a hundred. 

A mixture of 9 parts of corn and 1 part of tank- 
age, at $4 a hundred for tankage, will cost less than 
either of these other rations, pound for pound, and 
we would rather have it. 


Corn and Tankage Cheapest Hog Feed 


READER submits the following feeds and 
prices and asks for the cheapest feeds, or the 
cheapest ration for hogs: 


Per 100 
pounds 
1. Wheat—grain—ground .............. eevcedSeesedcocvcces $2.25 
2. Sixty per cent wheat, 40 per cent 
IEE “a4 Uvenc yy 6onnedseeeeed chegcectiebosass#eecs 2.25 
3. Corn gluten feed...... Me pb eeebesnes .00becberscesoeyeees 2.65 
DCIS «oi oko cicccd ccncestecececeddocceaseesdeecssed 2.50 
GED > sg Neweedeksb00600b000d0o00s s0ecccnsocseneuseios 4.50 
6. Ready-mixed feeds: 
Guaranteed analysis 
Crude fat 3.5 per cent 
Crude protein 14.5 per cent 
Carbohydfates 50.0 per cent 
7. Cottonseed meal 41 per cent protein..........ceeeeees 1.75 
Crude fiber 10.6 per cent.......sesesceseeees aueureswens $2.75 


Wheat middlings and screenings: 


Fad 


Protein ...ccccccese 16.00 per cent 
FED scccocsecnstseese 4.00 per cent 
Fiber .ccccccccsccces 6.00 per cent 
2.00 
9. Ready-mixed feed: 
Guaranteed analysis 
Crude protein.......... 18 per cent 
CHGS FEB. ccscccccseee 9 per cent 
Carbohydrates ........ 35 per cent 
Crude fiber ............ 12 per cent 
Ingredients: Wheat middlings, rice 
bran, cottonseed meal... ......-.cscceeceeceeneeerecees $2.35 


Of these feeds tankage and cottonseed meal furn- 
ish protein cheapest, and ground wheat, the ground 
wheat and corn mixture, and the shorts and screen- 
ings mixture furnish carbohydrates and _ fats 
cheapest. 

Cottonseed meal furnishes a pound of protein for 
a little less than it is furnished by tankage, but tank- 
age is a better source of protein than cottonseed 
meal for hogs. The wheat and corn mixture No. 2 
furnishes carbohydrates and fat a little the cheap- 
est, but there is little difference in this respect be- 
tween the wheat and corn mixture, No. 2, and 
ground wheat, No. 1, and the shorts and screenings, 
No. 8. Both the corn gluten feed, No. 3, and the 
shorts and screenings, No. 8, furnish both protein 
and carbohydrates at a lower price than most of the 
other feeds. In view of these facts and the neces- 
sity for variety we suggest that the following of 
these feeds be used: 


15 parts shorts and corn mixture...... No. 

5 parts shorts and screenings mixture No. 

1 part corn gluten feed mixture........ No 

DBE GREED Sevekaccdt ccciaiaeavensees No. 

This will give a mixture having about 1 part of 
protein to 5 parts of carbohydrates and fats and will 
cost about $2.35 a 100 pounds or $47 a ton., This is a 
high priced feed and we believe hogs may be fed 
just as well and much cheaper on corn, tankage and 
a small amount of the shorts and screenings mix- 


MwB@n 


ture. If we allow & cents a bushel for corn a mix- 

ture of perhaps equal value to the one suggested 

above could be made as follows: 
12 parts corn 


2 parts shorts and screenings.........- 2 
1 part tankage.....csceccscccccccevececceces No. 


This mixture with corn at 84 cents a bushel, $1.50 
a hundred, will only cost about $1.75 a hundred or 
$35 a ton and as stated, will probably be as good as 
any of the feeds listed or any combination of them. 
It will analyze about 14.5 per cent of protein, 65 per 
cent of carbohydrates and 5 per cent of fat, and will 
rot have over 2.5 to 3 per cent of fiber. If some 
good leafy hay is fed in racks, or the hogs have some 
green grazing, they will do splendidly on such a 
mixture. Even at $1 a bushel for corn such a mix- 
ture will cost less than $2 a hundred or less than $40 
a ton. 


With all these feeds a mineral mixture of ashes, 
acid phosphate or slaked lime mixed with charcoal 
should be kept before the hogs. 


Corn and Wheat Shorts for Hogs 


READER wishes to know if he “can make any 
A ms feeding hogs that sell for 8 cents a 

pound with corn at $3.50 a barrel and wheat 
shorts at $1.50 a hundred?” 


In a test reported from the Kansas Station 319 
pounds of corn and 160 pounds of shorts produced 
100 pounds of gain at the rate of 1.5 pounds per day. 


The Indiana Station reports a test wherein 172 
pounds of corn and 172 pounds of wheat shorts pro- 
duced 100 pounds of gain. At the Wisconsin Station 
it required 220 pounds of each to produce 100 pounds 
of gain.. At the Tennessee Station when fed in 
equal parts it required 195 pounds of each to produce 
100 pounds of gain and when fed in the proportions 
of two parts of corn to one part of shorts it re- 
quired 407 pounds of corn and 203 pounds of shorts. 


We have here three tests feeding equal parts of 
corn and wheat shorts in which it required an aver- 
age of 196 pounds each of corn and shorts to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain, We also have two tests 
where two parts of corn to one of shorts by weight 
were fed. In these proportions it required an aver- 
age of 363 pounds of corn and 182 pounds of shorts to 
produce 100 pounds of gain. From these tests it would 
appear that the best proportion to feed corn and 
shorts is in equal parts. In these proportions they 
give a better balanced feed, being about 1 part of 
digestible protein to 6.4 parts digestible carbohy- 
drates and fats. But it is probable that the gains 
obtained in these three experiment station tests 
with corn and shorts in equal parts were better than 
the farmer will obtain on the average, except per- 
haps with small pigs. 


If we assume that it will require 220 pounds of 
corn and 220 pounds of shorts, the results in the 
Wisconsin test, to produce 100 pounds of gain, then 
with corn at 70 cents a bushel, ($3.50 a barrel of 5 
bushels) and shorts at $1.50 a hundred 








for market had better not be under- 
taken. 


Soy Beans and Shorts Too 
* — High Priced 
READER wants to know which is 
most economical for feeding pigs 
and brood sows, corn and soy 
beans at $2 a bushel ($3.33% per 100) 
or corn and wheat middlings at $2.35 
per 100 pounds. 


Both are too high priced. Corn 
and tankage or corn and fish meal will 
make a better and cheaper ration. We 
think we would prefer the wheat mid- 
dlings at these prices. It will require 
equal parts of corn and wheat mid- 
dlings, or one part of soy beans to 
three parts of corn. 

But either of these rations would be 
deficient in ash or mineral matter and 
the pigs should have a mixture of wood 
ashes or acid phosphate and charcoal 
10 parts each, copperas 1 part and salt 

_2 parts kept before them at all times. 

There will, of course, be little dif- 
ference in the cost, pound for pound, 
of mixtures of equal parts of corn 





“WELL, DADDY, I SKINNED YOU!” 


AKE a look at little Russell Williams and his Grand 
Champion Barrow at the 1922 Pinehurst Fair. 
and his daddy both made entries in this grand champion 
barrow competition—and Russell won. 
was announced, he remarked to his father: “Well, Daddy, I 
skinned you!” 
Most men do not especially enjoy being beaten in any com- 
petition; but any right-minded father will rejoice when the 
victor in his own son. 


Russell 


When the decision 









it will cost our reader $6.05 for feed to 
produce 100 pounds of weight, which 

_ will sell for $8.. On this basis he can 
make some money feeding if he has 
good young hogs and is a good feeder. 
But his corn and shorts are both priced 
lower than the average Southern feed- 
er can procure them for. 


Milk Is Necessary for Growing 
Children 


HE first need for the dairy cow in 
Tine South is to supply milk for the 
growing generation. This is the 
greatest farm problem awaiting solu- 
tion by Southern farmers. It is ime 
portant to feed our livestock economi- 
cally, but it is infinitely more impor- 
tant to feed our folks right. Instead of 
less than a pint of milk per day, per 
head, such as we now produce, we 
should consume at least a quart per 
head. Dairying will have to be dou- 
bled or trebled before it will be possi- 
ble to feed the people of the South the 
least amount of milk necessary. 
We can well afford to grow the right 
kind of feeds and give some thought to 
the feeding and care of the dairy cow, 
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THE ANKLE—AFlere the 
“U.S.” Boot has an 
extra “collar” that 
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What’s under the rubber? 


—hidden weakness or rugged strength? 
Get the inside story before you buy your boots 


There’s nothing mysterious ahout the wear 
of a boot— 

You get just as much wear out of it as 
the maker builds into it. 

What’s built under the smooth rubber 
surface? Is it rugged strength or hidden 
weakness? 

In the illustrations below we’re making 
just as plain as diagrams can, what’s “un- 
der the rubber” in a “U. S.” Boot. 

We’ve picked out the four points where 
boots get the hardest wear—ankle, back of 
the heel, instep and sole. 

Notice the strong reinforcements 
built into U. S. Boots at every one of 
these points! 

We’ve been making rubber foot- 
wear for 75 years. We don’t just buy 
rubber—we actually produce on our 
own plantations the finest grade that 





THB INSTEP—J4 series of grad- 
uated reinforcing layers in the 
instep combines unusual flex- 
ibility with surprising strength. 








United States Rubber Company 


can be grown. Our factories are manned by 
the most experienced boot makers in the 
country—craftsmen who know the im- 
portance of painstaking care. And we're 
proud of the results—and of the satisfaction 
farmers take in them. 


Other Footwear in the big “‘U. S.” line— 
all built to give the utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear 
in the big U. S. line. There’s the U. S. 
Walrus, the famous all-rubber overshoe— 
the U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe for spring and fall—U. S. Arctics 
and Rubbers—all styles and sizes for 
the whole family. Look for the “U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy—the 
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honor mark of the oldest rubber organ- 
ization in the world. 
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Letters From Georgia-Alabama Leaders. 


Eradicate the Cowless, Sow- | 


Put More Acres to Work 


tipi battle cry of The Progressive 
Farmer is “$500 more a year for 
the average Southern Farmer.” That’s 
a good war cry. It’s good because the 
average Southern farmer needs the 
extra $500. It’s good again because 
it’s. not visionary. This war cry is 
based on actual possibilities. The rea- 
son I know it’s based on real possibil- 
ities is because thousands of Southern 
farmers are in fact making $500 more 
a year-than the average Southern 
farmer is making. 

While I don’t know just how much 
money our average farmer is making, 
yet I do know, approximately at least, 
what is his total annual income. A re- 
cent news letter from the University 
of North Carolina tells us that the av- 
erage Mississippi farmer in 1920 had a 
total income of $525; the Louisiana 
farmer $616; the Georgia farmer $652; 
the South Carolina farmer $745; the 
Florida farmer $780; the Arkansas 
farmer $781; the North Carolina farm- 
er $984; the Tennessee farmer $1,067; 
the Kentucky farmer $1,117; the Vir- 
ginia farmer $1,236; the Texas farmer 
$1,386: The same News Letter tells us 
about the income of the average farm- 
er in other sections of America. Dur- 
ing 1920 the average Iowa farmer had 
a total income of $3,554; the Nebraska 
farmer $3,400; the Kansas farmer 
$3,285; the Illinois farmer $2,680; the 
Wisconsin farmer $2,577; the Indiana 
farmer $2,207; the California farmer 





$500 More a Year 


How the Average Farmer 
Can Get It 


This is one of the articles in our all- 
the-year-round series on this subject. 
The article for next week will have 
to do with “The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting on $500 More a Year.” 











$2,729. In other words, the annual in- 
come of the average Southern farmer 
is miserably small, tragically small— 
the smallest in the-whole country. 

Now what changes, you ask, should 
be made in the farming system of the 
South—-changes which will result in a 
larger annual income for the average 
farmer? In a general way I would 
say that the following things must 
be done—things which have al- 
ready been done by our best Southern 
farmers—before the average farmer of 
the South can hope to add much to his 
present income :— 

1, The average Southern farmer 
must find some way to use more land 
than he is now using. The average 
Iowa farmer cultivates, or uses, 134 
acres of land, pasture included; the 
average Nebraska farmer’uses 186 
acres; the average California farmer 
uses 101 acres: the average Illinois 
farmer uses 115 acres. So it goes in 
prosperous states. The average North 
Carolina farmer uses only 30 acres of 
land; the average Mississippi farmer 
uses 34 acres; the average Alabama 
farmer uses 39 acres; the average 
farmer of Georgia uses 42 acres; the 
average Tennessee farmer uses 44 
acres. As a general proposition, it’s 
safe to say that the farmer who works 


out a system of farming calling 
for the use of big instead of 
small areas of land is the man 


who will have the big annual income. 
As is seen, the farmers of the South 
have, pretty generally, fallen into the 
custom of using few acres of land, al- 
lowing the rest to be idle. They con- 
sequently have, generally speaking, 
small incomes—incomes in keeping 
with their small operating areas. 

2. The average farmer must find 
some way to place animals—hogs, 









work and they are happy in doing it. 





Keep in Close Personal Touch With Your County Agents 


LOSER personal touch and more active codperation with their county 

- 4 farm and home demonstration agents is, in my opinion, one of the best 

policies for the farm people of Alabama to practice in 1923 to secure 
maximum returns from their farming operations. 

These county agents are trained for the work they are doing. They are 
a part of the machinery of the Alabama, Polytechnic Institute at Auburn 
which, through its extension service, is taking to the people the results of the 
investigation and experiments which are systematically conducted by the 
highly trained staff of .its experiment station. 
direct touch with the source of the best practical and scientific information 
about things of interest and value to farm people. 

The county agents are public servants, employed jointly by the county, 
the State of Alabama, and the Federal Government. 
render the greatest possible service to farmers, farm women, boys and girls 
in making farm operations bring the best results. 


Each agent, therefore, is in 


It is their duty to 


They are trained for their 
SPRIGHT DOWELL, President, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 








Develop Co-operative 
Marketing 


j =xow of no one policy that is 
more important for the farmers of 
Alabama to adopt in 1923 to get maxi- 
mum profits from their farm opera- 
tions than that of continuing the great 
coéperative marketing program which 
they launched with excellent results in 
1922. . 

Present members of the cotton and 
hay marketing organizations should 
adopt the habit of thinking in terms of 
the whole, realizing that maximum re- 
turns can come only from the most 
hearty and active codperation of each 
individual member. ‘Those not mem- 
bers should realize that as outsiders 
their products are pitted against those 
of their neighbors and that codpera- 
tive marketing is the only way where- 
by farmers can market their products 
intelligently and efficiently. 

Along with our coéperative market- 
ing we must improve the fertility of 
our soils, practice better methods, use 
more modern machinery, raise more 
livestock, teach our boys how to be 
happy and prosperous on farms, and 
make farm homes and farm life more 
pleasant and more profitable. 

To the above the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service dedicates itself in 1923. 

L. N. DUNCAN, 

Director, Alabama Extension Service. 





sheep, beef cattle, dairy cattle, poultry 
—upon his lands. In reality this point 
goes along with the first one. Animals, 
fundamentally speaking, are just tools 
for using land and its products. Their 
chief function is to use one acre of 
pasture land while their owner is us- 
ing the other acre across the fence 
with corn, cotton, hay, or some other 
cultivated crop. Our present number 
of farmers cannot possibly place all 
the idle acres of the South under the 
touch of the plow and hoe; there’s not 
enough people in the South to handle 
all of our lands in any such way. By 
the aid of animals—grazing animals— 
each farmer’s cultivated area can be 
raised from 35 acres to 150 acres or 
more, ‘ 

3. And finally, the average Southern 
farmer must work out a scheme mak- 
ing it possible for him to increase his 
personal efficiency. He must, more 
than he has in the past, look to the 
conservation of his own energy. In 
short, he must increase his horse- 
power and add to his farm implements 
and machinery. Up to date the aver- 
age Southern farmer has done too 
much work “by main strength and awk- 
wardness.” He’s used too few mules, 
too much human muscle, and too mea- 
gre farm equipment. Let’s see if this 
isn’t so. In 1920 the average Alabama 
farm had only $134-worth of machin- 
ery on it—the lowest of any other 
state—and had only 1.7 mules to pull 
the machinery; the average Mississippi 
farm had $147 worth of farm machin- 
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Adopt a Definite Farm Policy 


ROFITABLE farming is hardly a 

year-to-year business, Unless a 
farmer has a pretty definite program that 
he is working on, which extends over a 
series of years, it is difficult to adopt a 
one-year policy that would mean much 
to the business. 


One of the difficulties that we have is 
looking at each part of the business sep- 
arately, rather than the farm as a whole. 
For instance, a North Georgia farmer 
a few years ago fed some cattle. He 
made little or no money on the feeding 
operation, but through the judicious use 
of the manure, he increased his income 


in seven years from $300 to $1,200. Look-° 


ing at the cattle business by itself, it was 
not profitable; looking at the farm as a 
whole, it was very profitable. 

The biggest problem confronting the 
Southern farmer today is the low yield, 
due to the present condition of the soil. 
Not a great deal can be done toward in- 
creasing the income in one year in soil 
building. This is a policy that must be 
practiced through a series of years. 

For the coming year, it would seem 
that it would be good farm practice to 
put cotton only on such land as will 
yield a half bale to the acre under boll 
weevil conditions, and to use only that 
type of cotton that will give both good 
yield and good staple. 

One of the most important things that 
can be done for the development of the 
farm business is the establishment of a 
policy of soil building. The method used 
is immaterial as long as it fits the farm 
and is economical. The land can be used 
either to grow soil building crops or 
grazing crops, to be harvested by live- 
stock, or the livestock fed, as noted 
above, and the manure returned to the 
soil. The important thing is to establish 
a definite policy that will be carried out 
from year to year. JOHN R. FAIN, 
Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State 

College of Agriculture. 





ery, and had only 1.9 work animals; 
the average Arkansas farm had $187 
worth of farm machinery, and 24 
mules; the average North Carolina 
farm had $202 worth of machinery, 
and 1.6 work animals. On the other 
hand, we find the average Iowa farm 
had $1,449 worth of machinery, and 6.8 
work animals; the average Nebraska 
farm had $1,231 worth of machinery, 
and 85 work animals; the average 
California farm had $1,156 worth of 
machinery, and 4 work animals. These 
figures, together with those previously 
given, show that farm power and farm 
income are inseparably related. 

The average Southern farmer must 
learn that he must use more land, 
more pasture and grazing animals, 
more horse-power, and farm machin- 
ery. When he learns and applies these 
truths his annual income will be propor- 
tionately increased. And this year is 
the time for him to move towards 
these good things. DAN T. GRAY, 
Director, Alabama Experiment Station. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


less, and Chickenless Farms 


With the beginning of the New Year, 
and the rather bitter experience of 
the average farmer during the past two 
years, there is serious thought abroad in 
the land as to how the farmer can better 
himself during 1923. In the past cotton 
has been the principal money crop of the 
South. On the other hand, cotton alone, 
even without the boll weevil, never did 
make a prosperous farming community, 
and it is doubly sure that with the boll 
wevil it never will bring general pros- 
perity to a section. 

In many sections of the South note- 
worthy improvement in livestock de- 
velopment has occurred in the last 10 
years. No section of the United States 
has had a bigger percentage of improve- 
ment in the quality and numbers of ani- 
mals maintained than the South. On the 
other hand, most of these improvements 
have come on the farms of the relatively 
well-to-do, and the average farmer, con- 
stituting 90 per cent of our rural popu- 
lation, has not made the progress which 
is desirable. 

According to the last United States 
census report there were 310,732 farms 
in Georgia. Of this number, less than 
one farm out of five have any beef cattle 
on them. Less than one farm out of 
every three have any dairy cattle. There 
were hogs on only. 81.4 per cent of the 
farms. Of sows or gilts six months old 
or over, there was less than one for each 
two farms. There were more than 10 
per cent of the number of farms in 
Georgia without poultry of any descrip- 
tion on them. 

According to these figures, there were 
115,473 farms in Georgia without milk 
cows, or heifers above two years old on 
them. There were 185,421 farms with- 
out brood sows or gilts; 32,291 farms 
were without poultry. Surely there can 
be no average satisfactory living -condi- 
tions on farms in Georgia as long as one 
out of three farms has no possibility of 
milk, more than one-half of the farms 
are without hogs, and only nine out of 
ten of the farms maintain any poultry. 

The “Live at Home” slogan has been 
worn threadbare, but the soundness and 
wisdom it implies is truer today than 
when it was first enunciated. 

After the home demand ‘is satisfied, 
the benefits and profits derived from this 
small amount of livestock will be so ap- 
parent that in every community and sec- 
tion a surplus will be produced. A brood 
sow, a dairy cow for every plow main- 
tained on the farm, a small flock of 
chickens, and a half acre of garden for 
every family living in the country will 
hasten the return of prosperity. 

Marketing is a complicated and serious 
problem, but whenever the South pro- 
duces a surplus of any farm commodities 
a satisfactory marketing scheme will be 
provided. Livestock production is the 
essential need today, and it should be 
based first on the needs of the farm 
home. After this is taken care of a sur- 
plus should and will be produced that 
will constitute a source of net cash re- 
turns. Today the milk cow, the brood 
sow, and the hen are the most valuable 
allies of the Southern farmer. 

DR. MILTON P. JARNIGAN, 
Professor of Animal Industry, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


Do Good Farming 


INCE cotton is our chief money 
crop, a more liberal use of the right 
kind of fertilizer applied to a well 
chosen variety of cotton is one of the 
most important factors in making 
more money from the farm in 1923. 
There should be produced all needed 
supplies of food and feed for both the 
farm family and the farm labor, so as 
to avoid having to spend cotton money 
for such items M. J. FUNCHESS, 
Agronomist, ‘Auburn, Ala. 
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Ever since 1915—for seven years— 
have been earning 
Knitting 


have proved that this sparetime occu- 
pation is a practical way of making 
money. This year we sent workers 
over $120,000 in wages. Send the 
coupon and find out how to enter this 
fine home industry, and get a share of 
this money. 


very home woman faces the problem 
BK of making the weekly income pay 
™ the bills, and of “stretching” it to 
cover the clothes she needs, the furnish- 
ings she wants for the house, and the little 
extra pleasures and luxuries that every 
woman covets. 


It isn’t an easy problem to solve, in these 
times of expensive living. Probably you, 
too, have often exclaimed, in perplexity and 
worry :— 


“Oh, if I only had a little extra money of 
my own—to spend as I liked!” 


There are so many times when a few extra 
dollars would make all the difference between 
just getting along and real, joyous living! 
It is the extra dollars that give you the most 
satisfaction—not the saved ones, for saving 
up for clothes and other things takes so long, 
and is so hard to do on a small income. 


Perhaps you, like most other women who 
have felt this way, have been looking for 
some kind of money-making work that you 
can do at home. 


If so, you will be glad to know that women, 
girls and men too, all over the country, have 
found a practical answer to this pressing 
money problem. They have found the an- 
swer in Auto Knitting, and year after year 
they have proved in this home occupation 
the ideal way of making the extra dollars 
they need. 


We are constantly sending Auto Knitter 
workers checks in payment for the work they 
do on their machines. We are now paying 
them wages at the rate of over $120,000 a 
vear. 


This money is earned by house-wives, girls, 
fathers of families—right at home, in the 
spare time left.from housework 





Stop Worrying About 
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Making Ends 
the Aute Knitter Help You Make EXTRA Dollars. 


I have earned I purchased furniture, clothing 

and many other things it would take too long 

to tell about.” 

Others Who Have Earned Money for Years 
by Auto Knitting 

Among the Auto Knitter owners who have 
the longest experiences in this work, and still 
continue it enthusiastically, are these people: 

‘Mr. Ward Butler, of Illinois, who decided 
to get a machine and start making money 
about 4 years ago. 

Miss Eunice Fox, of New Hampshire, also 
with 4 years of successful money-making ex- 
perience to her credit. 

Miss Lillie Williams, of Tennessee, who 
has been making socks and money for 7 years. 

And Mr. Carl Oswald, of Colorado, who 
has proved for 5 years that the Auto Knitter 
is a practical sparetime money maker. 





and regular vocations. 


° 
Some of these people have been 
sending us socks for years, made 
on their Auto Knitters, and have 
been receiving their regular pay 
for making them. 


Thousands of our friends, all 
Auto Knitter owners, living in all 
parts of the country, have writ- 
ten us of their success at this 
home occupation; and have given 
us permission to print their let- 
ters for your benefit. Here is a 
bit from one, written by Mrs. 
Bessie Brooks, of New York. 


Three Years’ Experience 
in Auto Knitting 


“It is three years now since I 
purchased my Auto Knitter, and 
it works just as weil as when it 
was new. The work is simply 
fascinating and the machine is 


Mrs. 


the 10,060 pairs of socks which I 
have knit were purchased by car 
men and by the stores. My 
friends also bought many pairs 
and the company took the sur- 
plus amount. With the money 


Ford car. 
Knitter.” 








Buys Ford Car 
With Auto Knit- 
ter Earnings 


W. E. Straub of 
Pennsylvania, writes “After 
I had sent the company a 
sample sock, and they had 
sent it back O. K., I went 
to work in earnest and soon 
, dy f k Part of ow . ay omy | — 
alw r Wwork. 0 n a tew days ad my 
ae, 7 9 check. Thanks to the Auto 
Knitter Company 
position they put me in. I 
am glad to tell you that I 
am now the owner of a new 
I made all the 
money for it on my Auto 


The Rewards of Decision 


Back of the success of every 
Auto Knitter owner was a decis- 
ion. Every one of our successful 
workers decided to find out the 
facts about this home industry. 
If they hadn’t done so, they would 
still be merely reading of the 
success of those who did, instead 
-of pointing proudly to new furni- 
ture, better clothes, automobiles, 
new homes, and bank accounts— 
all earned with the proceeds of 
their work with the Auto Knitter. 


Mrs. Colson, of Nevada, who 
was enabled to keep her home to- 
gether by Auto Knitting when 
her neighbors had to leave, due 
to lack of work in their town, has 
the right idea. She says: 


“Last April, when this camp 
closed down, our neighbors came 
in to see us before they went 
away, and when I told them that 
we were going to stay here and 
knit socks for the Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company, they said, 
*You’re lucky that you don’t have 
to leave!’ 


“But my husband did not look 


for the 











at it that way. He told them that . 


it was not a case of luck with us, but only 
the result of using good judgement to take 
advantage df a good proposition when it 
was offered to us.” 


Then Mrs. Colson’s letter states that she 
has knit over 5,000 pairs of socks for the 
company and has had only one sock rejected 
out of this number. 


Could there be any better evidence that 
Auto Knitting is a proven way to make 
money? 


Here Is Our Proposition to You 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company enters into a 
five-year agreement to buy all the standard socks you 
knit on the Auto-Knitter and send in to them, paying 
a fixed guaranteed wage. Checks will be sent prompt- 
ly for each lot. Replacement yarn is also furnished 
for every shipment you send in. Previous experience 
in hand-knitting is not necessary. Inexperienced 
persons can readily learn to turn out our “Olde 
Tyme” wool socks. The machine comes to you with 
work already started in it, and with an Instruction 
Book that makes everything plain. 


Some workers send all their work in to us under 


~ the wage contract and some sell all or part to private 


trade. The worker is entirely free to dispose of her 
output in any way she wishes, but she always has her 
wage-contract which binds us to accept and pay for 
all the standard wool socks sent to us for a period 
of five years, and we have very many workers who 
dispose of their entire output to us year after year. 


Get Information FREE 


Of course, you want to know more about the won- 
derful little machine that helped Mrs. Colson, Mr. 
Ward, Mrs. Brooks, and all those other people to 
get the things they wanted. Send right away for the 
company’s free literature and read the experiences 
of other Auto Knitter owners. Make your decision 
just as they did. Find out about the money-making 
opportunity offered you. Lose no time in getting 
the facts. Just write your name and address in the 
space below. THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY 

OMPANY, Dept. 981, 630-638 Genesee Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Fhe Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 981 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 
with the Auto jitter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing prospectus, etc. It is understood that this 
does not obligate me in any way. 




















How Many of These Suggestions Can You Embody in Your Plans for 1923? 


More Than $500 Gain in the 
Joy of Living 

($25 Prize Letter in Success Contest) 

HE Unburied Dead”! Isn’t that the 

best expression for people who go 
through life getting nothing out of it? 
I heard it in a play. A doctor, one of 
three old friends, is interesed in this 
theory of the “Unburied Dead.” Ap- 
plying it to themselves, he proves that 
they are so accustomed to do the same 
thing in the same way at the same 
time that a very slight variation can 
upset them to a point of irrationality. 
He begs them, before it is too late to 
“get out of the ruts, and roll among the 
daisies” ! 

We considered ourselves progres- 
sive, building up the soil, breeding up 
the stock, studying food values to give 
the children strong bodies. The shock 
was great, therefore, when we began 
to take thought of the ruts. What was 
the farm doing for us and our devel- 
opment? Could we talk intelligently 
on current events? Was our vocabu- 
lary increasing? What did we read 
and how? Were we giving the chil- 
dren correct and satisfying answers to 
questions? Did our clothes and per- 
sonal appearance suggest increasing 
self-respect or the reverse? (I was 
wearing my hair as I had done for ten 
years. A trip to the hairdresser was 
one of the best investments I ever 
made!) Were we not living too much 
to ourselves? Were we keeping in 
touch with our friends? Mentally, 
physically and socially we were (un- 
knowingly) in the ruts, and needed 
most of all to get out and roll among 
the daisies! 


We have done it! By filling the 
house with friends; mingling with 
people at every opportunity, espec- 
ially where they are gathered together 
for the community good; changing 
and rejuvenating our mode of life, 
even to our food; encouraging the 
children to play and entering into their 
games, taking them regularly to the 
river during the summer where the 
neighborhood young people join us for 
diving and swimming. (The happiest 
family is the one that boasts of the 
“pal” Mother makes rather than the 
pies she makes.) 

Has it paid? We are so gloriously 
alive that the contagion spreads to ev- 
erybody and everything around. In 
dollars and cents it has paid too. For 
one thing—messages of cheer and 
hope have gone forth from this happy 
farm and smiled at you from the 
pages of The Progressive Farmer! It 
has paid in spite of the fact that a 
very late season and the “bean beetle” 
have made it an unusually courage- 
trying year. Try it! “Get out of the 
ruts and roll among the daisies!” Don’t 
be one of the “Unburied Dead.” 

Georgia. MRS. FARMER. 

Editor’s Comment—We paid $25 for 
this article with the hope that our read- 
ers will make it worth many times $25 to 
them. Will you do it? The Progressive 
Farmer is fighting for “$500 More a Year 
for the Average Farm Family” with the 
knowledge that the money will be used 
for necessities, comforts, and some luxu- 
ries, but primarily to help realize more 
fully the real joys of living. Money alone 
won't do this. Folks can. Are you one 
who will? 


Make Farming a Business 
($10 Prize Lettter) 
(Sans to realize that farming, to 
be successful, is just as truly a busi- 
ness enterprise as the biggest mercan- 
tile venture, that a farm without 
brains is a farm without gains, has 
been the most valuable lesson I have 


learned in the past year. To me, prac- 
tical farming means the need of bet- 
ter land, modern machinery, adequate 
finance, marketing and not dumping 
of crops, and all that, but most of all, 
the use of that Stuff we call gray mat- 
ter. 


All my life I have been told that 
nothing could be made on the farm 
and I partly believed it. However, I 
have learned to my complete satisfac- 
tion that the man who really wants to 
do something and will use good com- 
mon semse can make a comfortable 
living on the farm and enjoy his work. 
I am as strong’a believer in the farmer 
as any man, but until some of them do 
less kicking and grumbling about the 
farmer’s lot and begin really to farm, I 
have little sympathy for their condi- 
tion. I see full well that the man who 
plans his crops, observes business con- 
ditions closely, and markets his prod- 
ucts with some system is not forever 
going to stay in the hole. One of our 
worst needs is an understanding of 
economic laws. 

I am not writing all this from my 
head. We are proving it right here at 
home. Without boasting, I believe we 
are in as good or better condition than 
anyone in our community. Of course, 
business depression has hurt us but we 


have more than held our own. How 
have we succeeded? First of all, we 
diversify. Last year we had only 


about four acres of cotton to the plow, 
plenty of corn for the farm, and a 
large acreage together of velvet beans, 
potatoes, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, 
sugar cane, and hay; we have about 16 
acres divided into four fields for hog 
pasture and now have 17 head of hogs 
grazing on two of them; cattle enough 
to more than furnish us with milk and 
butter; and a garden that produces 
something ‘all the time; an orchard 
worthy of the name; and chickens so 
plentiful that we have been eating and 
selling them more or less all the time. 
Our oat and rye crop last year was 
the largest we have ever made. 

As I see it, the biggest value in hav- 
ing such a variety is that there is cash 
money coming in all the year round 
and if one crop fails, there is the re- 
serve of all the others to fall back on. 
Hardly a week passes but that we sell 


at least a few dollars’ worth of chick- 
ens, or watermelons, or cantaloupes, 
or eggs, or butter, or fruit and in a 
year we almost realize more this way 
than through what are generally call- 
ed the staple crops. 

Second, we fertilize well and culti- 
vate thoroughly. Thirdly, we try to do 
a cash business as much as possible. 
Last, we try to market at a seasonable 
time. To me, it means that what suc- 
cess we have achieved, has been 
through the use of plain “horse sense” 
and elbow grease. In other words, it 
was making farming a business and 
not a hit or miss, humdrum existence. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 

Lee County, Ala. 


Editor's Comment.—Failure to get 





$500 More a Year 


How the Average Farmer 
Can Get It 


 geodaed short article on this page 
shows how some good farm fam- 
ily last year made at least a part of 
that extra ‘$500 More a Year” 











into the spirit of farming as a business 
has been said to be the real weakness of 
Southern agriculture. Mr. Nunn shows 
in his letter a full appreciation of farm- 
ing as “a business” and not “a humdrum 
existence.” 


Sell With Your Neighbor, Not 

Against Him 

($2 Prize Letter) 
T= most important achievement I 

have made the past year was be- 

coming a member of both cotton and 
tobacco codperative selling associa- 
tions, thereby enabling me to work 
with my brother producer in the sale of 
these crops. This will afford the bene- 
fits of sensible marketing, instead of 
individually selling against all other 
similar producers as heretofore. I am 
ready to sign a like contract on all 
other articles I produce. 


Another important move was, I now 
have none but purebred pigs running 
on my clover pastures, (in my case, 
Spotted Poland-Chinas), and that the 
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Five Questions to Ask Yourself as the New Year Begins 


If you are able to answer most of these questions in the affirmative, 
you may rest assured that your intelligence is high indeed. If you have to 
answer most of them in the negative, you may well feel troubled as to the 
state of your intelligence —H. Addington Bruce. 
pret, in your daily work do you keep your ears, eyes, and mind open 

to suggestions that will enable you to work better? Do you profit 
from your mistakes, appreciate wherein you have fallen short, and plan to 
avoid similar mistakes in the future? 


2. Do you welcome criticism as an aid to self-improvement? 
appreciate that, no matter how old you may be or how experienced, there 
will always be something for you to learn? Hence, do you refuse to let 
conceit or prejudice take possession of you, and do you avoid making snap 


3. When confronted with any problem, do you really try to work out its 
correct solution? If in doukt do you seek advice from those competent to 


4. Do you act consistently on the principle of sacrificing present pleas- 
ure whenever that is necessary to insure the avoiding of future pain? In 
accordance with this principle, do you practice thrift as regards your sav- 
ings? Do you try to save money every week so that you will not lack 
resources when your working days are done? 

5. Do you also give thought to the future so far as your health is con- 
By hygienic living habits do you try to store up a surplus of en- 
ergy that will tide you through the crisis of a serious illness should such 
befall you? Do you realize, indeed, that the more hygienically you live 
the less likely will you be to fall ill? Do you say to yourself once every 
six months, or at least once a year: “Without my knowing it the seeds of 
some disease may have found lodgment in me. 
weakened my -heart, my lungs may be affected, my arteries are perhaps 
I had better give the doctor a chance to nip any disease that 
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little fellows are made to weigh 40 or 
more pounds at the weaning age of 
eight weeks. 

My outstanding mistake of the year 
was that I postponed adding a two- 
horse sulky, straddle-row cultivator to 
my otherwise fairly complete equip- 
ment of two-horse tools, instead de- 
pending on a one-horse drag cultiva- 
tor, while an extra mule stood idle. 

CHAS. SMALLWOOD. 

Beaufort County, N. C. 


To Sell ‘em, Dress *em Up 


($2 Prize Letter) 


T= most valuable thing I have 

learned during the past 12 months 
is the value of appearances. Our coun- 
ty curb market was organized’ in 
March. I learned that friers of the 
same breed, size, and sex sell better 
than mixed chickens. I have three 
breeds, but I sell only one breed each 
market day and all roosters or all pul- 
lets at a time. I find that square mold- 
ed butter sells better than round mold- 
ed butter. Carefully dressed hens with 
legs properly trussed are good sellers. 

I sold my English peas first when 
the market was glutted. I filled a 
three-pound basket and trailed a piece 
of vine around it. A customer said, 
“Those look so good,” and they were 
promptly sold. I emptied the peas 
into a paper bag, refilled my basket, 
and put the same piece of vine across 
it again. Common field blackberries 
sell well displayed on paper trays. 
Anything is easy to sell when attrac- 
tively arranged and displayed. 

MRS. G. 
South Carolina. 


The Road to Independence 


($2 Prize Letter) 


p AST year being a very hard year 

and finding me with a good many 
obligations, put me behind. I was 
forced to-berrow money on my insur- 
ance policies to meet my debts. I saw 
I must make a decided change. My 
wife and I talked the matter over with 
this agreement: that we would plant 
for enough vegetables, potatoes, etc., 
for our use, plus a surplus, and at any 
time I could not spare the time to 
market them, she would. 

I made as good a crop of cotton as I 
ever had and we did not have to buy 
one penny’s worth on credit. We now 
have Irish potatoes and other similar 
foods to do us all winter, besides the 
cash they have made us. d have also 
had plenty of money to hire all labor, 
besides my own, to make the crop. | 

The independence has been worth 
the crop to me. I have not had to go 
to one man to buy but have been able 
to pick the cheapest prices. 

& Beh 

Louisiana, 


Know By Keeping Accounts 
($2 Prize Letter) 


T= most striking thing I have learn- 
ed this year is the value of book- 
keeping on my flock of chickens. I 
asked our home economics agent for 
one of the club girls’ poultry books 
and I have kept it just as if I intended 
to turn it in for examination. Each 
month has shown a good profit, which 
is very encouraging, and a good thing 
to know when the farm men say the 
chickens are “eating their heads off.” 
To keep your balance on the right side, 
you need a good flock of purebreds, 
properly culled and cared for regu- 
larly. MRS. WILL R. BATSON. 


Mississippi. 
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The Progresstue Farmer 


hat Good Farmers’ Learned in 1922 
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Truck, Poultry, and Livestock 


NE of my New Year's resolutions 

was to try to raise, as far as possible, 
all things needed for home consumption, 
and enough over to sell to buf my other 
necessities. 

I enlarged my garden to double its 
area and have tried to keep a continuous 
variety of vegetables. I decided it was 
better to lose a few seed and have things 
early, so I made my first plantings in 
January. All surplus cabbage plants 
were easily disposed of at a good price, 
and as I live near a thriving town of 
about 2,000 population, all surplus vege- 
tables command a good price. The first 
few months opened my eyes as to what 
a person can do in this one line alone. 

We also started in with a good strain 
of purebred poultry. We find them 
easier to raise, and can dispose of all 
hatchable eggs at good prices. This 
beats scrubs, as you can sell only at 
market prices, all eggs, and the extra 
amount for purebreds helps to keep a 
good balance on the gain side of the 
ledger. FARMER. 

* * * 

Wherever practicable, thes stock are 
turned into the oat field. As corn pro- 
duction increased, I was able to keep 
more stock. This gave me more manure, 
which enabled me to grow more corn to 
feed more stock. I sell low-grade and 
buy purebred Jerseys. I have a regis- 
tered bull, and I am now raising my own 
heifers. The cream is sold at the cream- 
ery and the skimmilk fed to hogs, calves, 
and poultry. : 

Hogs have proved a fine source of 
revenue. I have three hog lots which are 
pastured in rotation. Through the use 
of green manure crops, lime, and nitro- 
genous fertilizers, I can produce enough 
corn to feed them all, 

A READER. 
* * * 

I have an orchard. I selected trees 
that ripen their fruit early and late. My 
idea for this is to have fruit when it is 
scarce, then you can get the best price. 
I try to apply this rule to my garden and 
everything I sell. I keep three cows and 
raise all the calves I can. I keep the 
heifer calves until they are fresh, and 
sell the male calves for veal. I have a 
nice cow or two to sell each year. I 
keep a purebred Jersey bull and get a 
little service fee. 

I keep one or two brood sows and sell 
all the pigs I do not need for the home, 
and I usually fatten two or three for my 
town cousins. I keep a flock of hens and 
sell all the eggs we do not need for the 
home. I try to have some chickens for 
spring market. 

I try to have everything I sell a little 
extra, and sell direct to the consumer 
and save the middleman’s profit. I find 
that the difference between common stuff 
and extra nice will mean something . 

JOHN L. BRAY. 





Naval Reserve Association 


Formed 


HE National Naval Reserve Asso- 

ciation, which was recently formed at 
an enthusiastic meeting of the Naval 
Reserves for the codperation of all Re- 
servists, and especially for the protection 
of their rights under the reserve act of 
August 20, 1916, is aiming to become rep- 
resented in each state and each naval 
district. 

This association is composed of all 
classes of Naval Reserves, including offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. 
Each naval district is to have a council 
and from each council delegates shall be 
elected to attend the national convention, 
which is to be held in April, 1923, in 
Washington. 

Application for membership should be 
made to the secretary, Commander H. 
Kent McKay, USNRF, either to Balti- 





Only Harvester brands of twine have 


the patented, ing cover shown 
in the illustration above. Even after 
the entire center has been used out, 
the patented cover stands firm and 
free from collapsing—you use all of 
the twine—none need be wasted. 
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Once You’ve Used the 


“BIG BALL’ 


You'll Never Want the Old Style 


You put two balls in the twine can—same as ever—but 

a difference in the amount of grain they bind. Every 

foot of the twine is just the same as you have been using 

for years, made more convenient and economical by the 

“Big Ball” winding. The footage, per ball, has been in- 

creased 40%—six “Big Balls” do the work of ten of the old 

style—and you make only three-fifths as many stops in the 
field for twine. 


McCormick Deering 
International 


Binder Twine 


The “Big Ball,” with the patented cover winding, is one of the 
greatest improvements made in twine in years—and you can get it 
only in the ester brands. You have always known these brands 
to be of unquestioned quality—now they offer you the added advan- 
tage of fewer stops in the field; less likelihood of snarling, collapsing, 
and tangling; and less bulk to store, handle, and haul. 


Next season nearly all McCormick- Deering dealers will be able 
to furnish you with Harvester brands of twine in the “Big Ball” 
winding. Assure yourself a full supply of this good twine by mak- 
ing arrangements with the McCormi-k-Deering dealer next time 
you are in town, for delivery before harvest time. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY , 


Chicago of Americe USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Built for black land, ‘‘buckshot” and 
similar soils. Sharp-pointed share with 
correct suction, penetrates like a dagger. 
Narrow, ta moldboard is shaped 
to shed wit ering resistance. 

F pouty Years of Success 

A “BR” really never wears out in 
use. Heavy, one steel frog holds 
beam and bottom parts rigidly together. 
Long solid steel landside protected 
from wear by detachable chilled heel. 
Beam of special John Deere steel— 
extra strong—stands severe strains. 
Handles of tough © oak, strongly braced 
and.attached. Get the ~ you want 
at 4 John 


yt kor fre folde 
‘or free a 
Address, John Deere Moline, path 
nois. Ask for free folder AB635 
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Install a mouttee MARVEL 


terature Prices. 
es WILLIAMS MILL co., 
North Wilkesboro, N.C. 

























White Light 









FREE! 


Get Yours FREE 


We want one user in each locality 
customers. 


Beats Gas or Electric 









Make your | home  brigtat t and cheer- 
ful and S HALF on oil. 
Tests by Scien and leadin ng 
Universities prove this wonderf 


new Antes is nearly five times as to whom we can refer 

oticlont se he = round wick flame 

famps. BURNS 50 HOURS on ONE wihuat Con Bathe Bed be mee 
G common kerosene. No ick e 0-DAY FREE OF- 
odor, smoke or noise; no pumping FER how to get one F: 


Se ASR operate. wor t ae 
Try It 10 Nights FREE 


Prove for yourself without risk that this remark- 
able white light has noequal. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, return it at our expense. REWARD 
will be given to anyone who shows us an oil 
lamp equal in every way to this new Aladdin. 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPARY, 284 Aladdin in Bldg... Chicago, 
ALSO WAREROOMS AT PHILADELPHIA: 


Make Money 
Spare or Full Time 


No previous experience necessary. Many spare 
LE: ab ae ot month, Sess gluse werteone 
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BECOME Get *1600 to*2300a Year 


U.S. RAILWAY Men—Boys 18 or Over 
MAIL Should Mail Coupon 
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South's Foremost Seedsman 
7, 
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TREES THAT PRODUCE— 


WHATEVER KIND OF FRUIT OR ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY 
YOU MAY 


Our 52-page Catalog is a guide that can be safely depended upon, 
not only as a price list of our goods, but as a source of informa- 


tion as to HOW TO 
and HANDLE all kinds of fruits and shrubbery. 


Free copy sent 

to all who request it. 
Below are some of our prices. Order directly from this advertise- 

ment. Write us for prices on larger quantities. 

PRICE LIST Each Per 10 
Apple Trees, 4 to 5 feet high.. ‘ $0.60 $5.00 
Peach Trees, 4 to 5 feet high...........6.ceeeeee 50 4.50 
Figs .. cectece ee 50 4.00 
DE, an badeud66 co clebesesegSegrersccnecercggacs 65 5.00 
Plums .. aPAbss One bdSOCACSCEEDE CORRE TSRCoDCeS -00 8.00 
Pecan Trees, 2 to 3 feet high..... 1.00 8.00 
Pecan Trees, 3 to 4 feet high............ cee eeee 1.25 10.00 
Pecan Trees, 4 to 5 feet high...........cececeene 1.50 12.50 
Pecan Trees, 5 to 6 feet high............0.eceees 1.75 16.50 


Bunch Grapes or Scuppernongs................... 35 3.00 
All kinds of Shrubbery, 25c and up, depending on kind and size. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE CATALOG NOW. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co 





TREES THAT PAY 


That ts the Kind We Grow. 


WANT WE HAVE. 


SET, CARE FOR, FERTILIZE, SPRAY, 





AUGUSTA, GA. 




















WRITE TODAY 


FOR CUT PRICES She orf gh Sy fy 3 


own 
same price as before the 


One big, slashing cut brings 
bver- 


war. Now 18 THE Tia TO PUT THAT NEW Tor ON YOUR 
HOUSE, BARNS AND OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES 
ARE DOWN TO ROCK BOTTOM. 


SAVED $20.00— Seud to-day for our 
GOT BETTER ROOFING and direct io 
ac 7p 


rices. You 
WILL BE DELIGHTED THE LOW. PRICES 
Ae PR en 
PW a = pions satistied--I saved $20. 
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SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Sicsenah in, 
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DIRECT TO YOU-FREIGHT PAID 





> Grown From Select Stock 


logue has over pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, ii 















Made to build New Business. 
will make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION Bethe, 17 
; Lettmes, 12 kinds, worth 15c: 
‘ the finest, worth 20c; Teraip, 
7 Le ey 100; = 8 = 
worth 25c. 66 varietice in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
and packing and 





















Fruit and nut trees will soon 
earn you money, Flowers 
and shrubs give pleasure and 
add to property values. 
Among fruits, we especial- 
ly recommend plums; in nut 
trees we urge pecans; for 
home grounds roses and oth- 
er orn tals are indisp ble 
Get our new catalog and planting guide, 
Sent free on request. This book tells what 
to plant, how and when and describes 
good trees, etc,, priced right. 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


C.M.Griffing&Co. Jacksonville, Florida 


3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. Guaranteed True to 
Name. All bloom this summer. Mailed 
postpaid for........ Cc 
Lady at ee 
lilediamte-neicer. bright red 
5 Pkts. Flower Seeds 
ener secasts: 


‘all 
one large 
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MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Dept.215SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Are Youva One-row. Farmer? 


“‘We Must Be Two-row Riding Farmers,’’ Says a South- 
ern Boy in Iowa 





Station A, Ames, Iowa. 





From a Southern Boy in a Northern State College 


OTE to the Editor of The Progressive Farmer:—While reading your paper, 
which is on file in the Agricultural Library here at Ames and which is con- 
sulted almost as frequently as a textbook by students from the South, it 
occurred to me that some of my observations made while studying here might 

be of interest and value to the readers of The Progressive Farmer. 
Yours truly, 


G. A. HALE, 








AVING been reared on a South- 

west Arkansas farm, having 

studied the agriculture of that 
state for two years at the state uni- 
versity, and having studied agricul- 
ture for part of two years here at 
Ames, the writer has had an unusual 
opportunity to make direct compari- 
sons between the systems and methods 
of farming used in the South and 
North. Naturally, the things of keen- 
est interest in these studies have been 
along the line of gathering new ideas 
by which Southern farming might be 
improved as a result of learning 
Northern methods and applying these 
as far as practical to Southern con- 
ditions. 

One of the most striking differences 
between farming in the Corn Belt 
and the Cotton Belt, and one which 
impresses the student of Southern 
agriculture as much, if not more, than 
any other, is the application of farm 
machinery and farm power to agri- 
culture in these sections. 

The writer recently visited what 
may be called a well-equipped, 360- 
acre Iowa farm similar to thousands 
in this state an whch were found, a 
span of heavy draft horses, a farm 


tractor, a motor cultivator,- two 
windmills, one of which was sup- 
plemented by a small gasoline en- 
gine, a sulky and a gang plow, a 


two-row corn planter, a two-row cul 
tivator and numerous other labor 
and time-saving devices. The question 
arises: What is the result of all this 
equipment? The answer is that two 
men with a little help during harvest 
are able to do all the work of oper- 
ating this farm of corn, oats, clover, 
hogs, sheep, and beef cattle. -It would 


be foolish to recommend that all 
Southern farmers who do not already 
have such machinery, immediately 


purchase a similar lot, since they are 
working under entirely different con- 
ditions, especially as to labor and 
soil, and growing different crops; 
but it is sound business to recom- 
mend that some of this equipment 
be used and additions made as con- 
ditions warrant. 

Thousands of acres of good land 
now being broken with a small walk- 
ing plow, harrowed with a light nar- 
row harrow, planted with a one-row 
walking planter and cultivated with a 
one-row walking cultivator or a one- 
horse shovel plow, could profitably 
be broken with a riding plow, har- 
rowed with a_ three-section spike 
toothed harrow equipped with a seat, 
and cultivated with a one or two-row 
riding cultivator, thereby changing 
the one-row walking farmer to a two- 
row riding farmer of much greater 
producing power. 

Another drawback to the use of 
better tools is the lack of animal and 
mechanical power necessary to oper- 
ate these devices. It is a well known 
fact that three or even four 800-pound 
mules cannot draw a riding turning 
plow such as is commonly drawn by 
three 1,700 pound draft horses in the 
heavy soil of the Corn Belt, but it is 
not a well known fact that the 1,100- 
pound mules can handle the same 
plow in the comparatively light soil 
of the Cotton Belt. 

Strange to say, the average South- 
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stock and some of the corn to feed it 
from the Northern farmer just as was 
done years ago when entirely dif- 
ferent economic conditions prevailed. 
Farm power ought to be home grown 
like smoke-house bacon or sweet po- 
tatoes. The strict laws of heredity 
or like producing like, make it neces- 
sary to get the foundation stock from 
sections where large draft-type brood 
mares are kept. Better work stock 
is gradually being introduced into and 
bred in the South and before long 
the thistle-tailed pony and the rabbit 
mule will go along with other inef- 
ficient things. 

A large acreage of improved land 
and an abundance of farm power, 
both of which may be had as easily in 
the South as elsewhere, are some of 
the things which make the applica- 
tion of modern machinery profitable 
to farming everywhere. The Southern 
farmer who puts machinery to work 
will not only increase his producing 
power several times, but also, get 
more enjoyment out of his business. 
He will be in better position to com- 
pete with other producers. 


Southeastern Semi-monthly 


Crop Summary 
HEAT.—Wheat is making splendid 
growth. No damaging cold so far. 

Winter Oats.—There is a greater acre- 
age than last year, particularly in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. The growth 
and development is normal except in the 
lowlands. 

Alfalfa and Clovers—In exceptional 
condition, 

Hay.—Largest stock of hay for winter 
feeding ever held in North Carolina. 


Tobacco.— Sales indicated a_ short 
North Carolina crop. The price is 
around 31 cents. 

Truck Crops.—The Florida truck 


crops are looking well. Celery is par- 
ticularly fine. 

Potatoes——Florida Irish potato grow- 
ers are getting ready to plant Irish pota- 
toes. There is a probability of a de- 
creased acreage in the Hastings and 
Bunnell sections. 

The North Carolina crop of sweet 
potatoes is the biggest on record. The 
crop in the Georgia curing houses is 
much below last season. 

Livestock. — Killing and marketing 
farm hogs near completion except in the 
extreme south. The mule movement is 
later than usual, and slow. Early feed- 
ing of farm stock was necessary in North 
Carolina. 

General Farm Conditions. — Work 
slowed up over the holidays. Increasing 
demand for farm labor. Codperative or- 
ganizations active. Probable increase in 
fertilizers this year. High prices for 
cotton have encouraged active oper- 
ations for the coming season.—United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





N THE sandy soil of Northeastern 

North Carolina, which has a red 
clay subsoil, I obtain the best results 
with cotton by close spacing, that is, 
by spacing it to about eight inches in 
the drill and having the rows at a dis- 
tance of about 3% feet. I find by this 
method that I not only increase the 
yield about 15 or 20 per cent, but the 
cotton matures much earlier. 

J. J. FORBES. 
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: Saturday, Jonuary 13, 1923 


The Young Orchard Will Pay 
Its Way 


ERE are many farmers who feel 
that they would like to start an or- 
chard but who are deterred by the 

thought that it involves a “long term 
investment,” because it will be several 
years before the trees will begin to 
produce paying crops. - 


But a young fruit orchard can, by 
proper handling, be made to pay a 
large part of all the expenses involved 
in bringing it to the bearing age. Fre- 
quently, the entire cash outlay may 
be got back before the first fruit crop 
is sold. And the work necessary, if the 
orchard is not too big a one, may be 
done without adding any additional 
help to that already needed for other 
farm operations. No additional equip- 
ment will be needed, with the possible 
exception of a spraying outfit—and if 
potatoes or any other vegetables are 
being grown, this is really a necessity 
whether one grows any fruit or not. 


Intercropping the Young Orchard 


T TAKES peach trees three or four 

years to produce the first crop, and 
apple trees five to eight years. But 
two-thirds of the ground on which the 
trees are being grown can be used to 
raise other crops, during the years be- 
fore the fruit trees begin to bear. 

Many crops are available for this 
purpose. Which one it will be best to 
use, depends on several factors. First 
of all, on what can be marketed most 
profitably in the particular location; 
secondly, on how much labor is avail- 
lable to care for the crop grown be- 
tween the trees. 


Corn, either field or sweet, is often 
grown as an intercrop in the young or- 
chard, but this is one of the worst 
‘crops for the purpose, ‘because there is 
danger of injuring the small tree in 
cultivating and harvesting the corn, 
and also because this crop draws 
heavily on the soil moisture during 
late summer, just when the trees need 
it most, and there is likely to be least. 


Good Crops for the Young Orchard 


OF THE several crops that are good 

for orchard planting, there are two 
general classes, which may be call- 
ed the intensive and the extensive. The 
former are such as require a good deal 
of hand labor, such as beans, spinach, 
or other “truck” crops; the latter 
being those which require little time 
or hand work, such as potatoes, pump- 
kins, squash, cantaloupes and ruta- 
bagas. Of course, the former will give 
a bigger return per acre, but unless 
one is familiar with the handling of 
this kind of crop, and knows where 
help is to be obtained for picking, etc., 
it is better to stick to the latter class. 
In most sections of the country beans 
or early potatoes may be followed 
by rutabagas or turnips grown for fall. 


Strawberries a Good Orchard Crop 


ONE of the very best crops of all for 
orchafd interplanting is strawber- 
ries. There is always a good local 
market for this crop; it does not inter- 
fere with the growth or cultivation and 
spraying of the trees; it requires little 
hard work at picking times, and as the 
Picking is usually done “piece-work” it 
is almost always possible to get extra 
labor for this job. And—returns, in 
net profits, are likely to exceed most 
other crops which might be grown. 
In growing any of these crops be- 
tween newly planted fruit trees, suffi- 
cient manure and fertilizer should be 
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Greatest of 


WE are now in full production on 
the wonderful new Avery Yellow 
Jacket Middle Burster. Those who al- 
ready have used it say it is the greatest 
middle burster ever built. It has all the 
good points of former Avery middle 
bursters, and has in addition so many 
new, good things that there never be- 
fore has been any middle burster 
like it. 

After hundreds of experiments we 
discovered the real reason for many 
middle burster faults. And we worked 
out after many tests a new design and 
new idea that has completely revolu- 
tionized middle burster construction. 

This new design includes a new, thin, 
steel, heat-treated “stinger” —always 
sharp, better penetration, reversible, 





All Middle Bursters 


practically non-wearing. A new one- 
piece, all-steel rudder,extra Jong, with 
renewable heat-treated steel shoe. New 
style handles with improved method of 
attachment to bottom. New design, 
extra heavy bolts and nuts so placed as 
to be easy to get at and remove. Im- 
proved, oversize; steel beam; heavy 
arch where attached to bottom. Avoids 
springing and strain or breakage. 

Your nearest Avery dealer will show 
you many other advantages. And will 
demonstrate to you how the Avery 
Yellow Jacket plows a “‘bee line”’ fur- 
row from end to end. How easy it is to 
handle! What simply perfect work you 
can do with it! 

Call and see it. It’s the greatest of all 
middle bursters. 








AVERY 


Thin section; re- 
versible, heat- 
treated 


Adjustable slotted 
chilled heel slide 


One-piece; drop- 
forged rudder 
frame 


Rigid handles 


Easy adjustments 
Special Yellow 
Jacket beam con- 
struction 















There is a fullline of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage impli te and Champion harvesting machinery 


B. F. AVERY & SONS (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Incorporate 
Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


AVERY wiseittta & 























Plant Good Trees and Get 


More Pleasure and Profit 


We offer best varieties of bud-selected 





Thies great new Seed Book, better and more valuable bri I 
information, new and up-to-date, for epecese eS ae ond A AE 


pecan, grapefruit and kumquat trees; 
choice apple, peach, pear, plum and per- 
simmon trees—figs, grapes, mulberries 
and remarkably fine roses and orna- 
mentals, 

All our stock is finely grown, strong 
and healthy, true to name and noted for 
the satisfaction it gives. Your order 
will be carefully handled, packed and 
shipped. Write now for our 1922-23 de- 
scriptive price list. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
MONTICELLO : ; FLORIDA 


BIG MONEY! 


Can be made by selling our FRUIT 
TREES, There is a demand for 
trees now such as there has probably 
never been before. We offer either a 


dealer or commission contract. 
WRITE US NOW. 
ONLY TRUSTWORTHY MEN NEED APPLY. 


Howard-Hickory Nursery, 


necessary 
Hastings’ Seeds have long been the “Standard of the S hd utiful 
Seed Book lists all good seeds, bulbs and plants. It is = Write fee Beoder. cacy 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA “The South's Seedsmen”’ GEORGIA 




















used so that neither the fruit trees nor 








HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. | 








the “cash” crop willJack the suste- 
nance for full and rapid growth. One 
great advantage of “intercropping” the 
young orchard is that there is muck 
more likely to be enough plant food 
used so that the fruit trees can make 
their fullest development—and on the 
first few years’ growth, before bearing, 
largely depends the future profits from 











KE 55 BRINGS GENUINE 
‘J NwFEATHER BED 


or, 






Purity Bedding Co., Dept. 413 Nashville, Tenn. 
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$750.00 PRIZE OFFER 






















































For your Fordson or other 
small tractor, you will find just 
the plow qualities you want in 
the light-draft, strong, quick- 
convertible John Deere 


No. 19 Tractor 
Disc Plow 


Simple clamp adjustments 
make it easy to set two-disc 
plow for either 16- or 20-inch 
cut, or to change to three-disc 
plow, or vice versa. 

No bolt holes to weaken 
strong, stiff, steel main frame 
bar. Drop-forged steel disc 
standards are extra strong. 


Entire weight of plow causes 
correctly-angled discs to pene- 
trate in hard conditions. Plow 
locked down to work by action 
of power lift. 

a ey eR above 
mot a 
—? — nat nel capers 
Boubie » discs for ent 
nod ra 


a. the ‘‘19” yotped John Deere 
dealer's. Writeforfreefolder. Tell 


you free 
copy of ‘*Bookkeeping on the 
Farm.” Address John , Moline, 
Illinois. Ask for package DX 635 
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Special Bulletin Service 
Free to Farmers 


who desire to obtain the maximum 
annual crops and to increase the fer- 
tility of their soils. 

The bulletins will be written in clear, 
practical terms commonsense lan- 
guage for the growers of 


Cotton Cereals 
Vegetables or Fruit 


They will describe the most up-to- 
date ways to get bigger crops and bet- 
ter soils at one and the same time. 


They will be pu from time to 
time as —— arises and forwarded 
to farmers /: 


A single povteand will bring them to 
you and keep them coming for at least 
@ year. 

Every farm library will be made 
more valuable and useful by these 
bulletins. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 














The mone Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
Lat Outfit ever made is the ee: 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 





The TELESOOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
=— a A @ genuine pleasure, and when you 
a job of 
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ong farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
hd is O. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacifie 
Swear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, End arty our unqualified money 
hg red cent right back 
into inte sour Bo hee IDAY for description, 
and money back order blanks, or bet. 
terstill, “ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setin, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stenewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 





Direct From the Nation’s Capitol 


__ Send for our Big Catalog in colors, now ready. 
Absolutely Free. 

’ include 1 each :— 
““DWARE MIXED NASTURTTOMS, 















SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


LITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 
phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 


Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s for- 
tune. While icting a great future for 
him, she monished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 


True to her prediction the perils came. 
The first threatened when he ran away 
from home. The second came when he 
was caught in a terrible snow storm and 
had great difficulty in getting home. The 
third camé when a stranger with whom 
he and Purvis, the hired man, were riding 
was shot down by a highwayman. 

The fourth peril struck at Bart about 
dusk one Saturday afternoon when some 
unknown men attacked him with the evi- 
dent intention of abducting him and pre- 
venting his appearance as a witness in 
the murder trial. A forewarning by 
Silent Kate and a lucky strike from 
Bart’s flail frustrated the attack. 

Largely on the testimony of Bart, who 
was the principal witness, Amos Grim- 
shaw, son of the heartless money lender, 
was indicted on the charge of murdering 
the stranger. 

A traveler on the road to Ballybeen lost 
his pocketbook said to contain $2,71 
Its recovery was_never reported. About 
this time Uncle Peabody and Aunt Deel 
received a nice inheritance from an uncle 
in Vermont. 

One afternoon in May when Bart had 
reached the age of 17, he was walking out 
in the fields when he was met by his 
sweetheart from childhood, Sally Dunkel- 
berg. Sally’s parents want her to marry 
a man who has money but she really 
loves Bart. 











Chapter XII].— (Continued) 
5 |W WALKED on and a song spar- 


row followed us perching on the 
fence-rails and blessing us with 
his song. 

“T guess God has married us again,” 
I declared. 

“T knew that you 
were walking on 
this road and I had 
to see you,” said 
she. “People have 
been saying such 
terrible things.” 

“What?” 

“They say your 
uncle found the 
pocketbook that was 
lost and kept the money. They say he 
was the first man that went up the road 
after it was lost.” 


Now The Thing stood uncovered be- 
fore me in all its ugliness—The Thing 
born not of hate but of the mere love 
of excitement in people wearied by. the 
dull routine and the reliable, plodding 
respectability of that countryside. The 
crime of Amos had been a great help in 
its way but as a topic it was worn out 
and would remain so until court con- 
vened. 

“It's a lie—my uncle never saw the 
pocketbook. Some money was left to 
him by a relative in Vermont. That’s 
how it happened that he bought a farm 
instead of going to the poorhouse when 
Grimshaw put the screws on him.” 

“I knew that your uncle didn’t do it,” 
she went on. “Father and Mother 
couldn’t tell you. So I had to.” 

“W hy’ couldn't your father and mother 
tell me? 

“They didn’t dare. Mr. Grimshaw 
made them promise that they would not 
speak to you or any of your family. 
I heard them say that you and your uncle 
did right. Father told mother that he 
never knew a man so honest as your 
Uncle Peabody.” 

We went on in silence for a moment. 

“T guess you know now why I couldn’t 
let you go home with me that night,” she 
remarked. 

“Yes, and I think I know why you 
wouldn’t have anything more to do with 
Henry Wills.” 

“I hate him. He said such horrid 
things about you and your uncle.” 

In a moment she asked: “What time 
is it?” 

I looked at my new watch and an- 
swered: “It wants ten minutes of five.” 


“The stage is in long ago. They will 
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be coming up this road to meet me. 
Father was going to take him for a walk 
before supper.” 
III. 

UST then we came upon the Silent 

Woman sitting among the dandelions 
by the roadside. She held a cup in her 
hand with some honey on its bottom and 
covered with a piece of glass. 


“She is hunting bees,” I said as we 
stopped beside her. 

She rose and patted my shoulder with 
a smile and threw a kiss to Sally. Sud- 
denly her face grew stern. She pointed 
toward the village and then at Sally. Up 
went her arm high above her head with 
one finger extended in that ominous ges- 
ture to familiar to me. 

“She means that there is some danger 
ahead of you,” I said. 


The Silent Woman picked a long blade 
of grass and tipped its end in the honey 
at the bottom of the cup. She came 
close to Sally with the blade of grass be- 
tween her thumb and finger. 

“She is fixing a charm,” I said. 

She smiled and nodded as she put a 
drop of honey on Sally’s upper lip. 

She held up her hands while her lips 
moved as if she were blessing us. 

“IT suppose it will not save me if I 
brush it off,” said Sally. 

We went on and in a moment a bee 
lighted on the honey. Nervously she 
struck at it and then cried out with pain. 

“The bee has stung you,” I said. 

She covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief and made no answer. 

“Wait a minute—I’ll get some clay,” I 
said as I ran to the river bank. 

I found some clay and moistened it 
with the water and returned. 

“There, look at me!” she groaned. 
“The bee hit my nose.” 

She uncovered her face, now deformed 
almost beyond recognition, her nose hav- 
ing swollen to one of great size and red- 
ness. 

“You look like Rodney Barnes,” I said 
with a laugh as I applied the clay to her 
afflicted nose. 

“And I feel like the old boy. I thirik 
my nose is trying to jump off and run 
away.” 

The clay having been well applied, she 
began surveying herself with a little 
hand mirror which she had carried in 
the pocket of her riding coat. 

“What a fright I am!” she mused. 

“But you are the best girl in the 
world.” 

“Don’t waste your pretty talk on me 
now. I can’t enjoy it—my nose aches so. 
I’d rather you’d tell me when—when it 
is easier to say it.” 

“We don’t see each other very often.” 

“Tf you will come out on this road 
next Saturday afternoon I will ride until 
I find you and then we can have another 
talk.” 

“All right. I'll be here at four-thirty 
and I’ll be thinking about it every day 
until then.” 

“My nose feels better now,” she said 
presently, and added: “You might tell 
me a little more if you want to.” 

“IT love you even when 
ceased to be beautiful,” I said with the 
ardor of the young. 

“That is grand! You know old age 
will sting us by and by, Bart,” she an- 
swered with a sigh and in a tone of 
womanly wisdom. 

We were nearing the village. She 
wiped the mud from her prodigious nose 
and I wet her handkerchief in a pool of 
water and helped her to wash it. Soon 
we ‘saw two men approaching us in the 
road. In a moment I observed that one 
was Mr. Horace Dunkelberg; the other 
a stranger and a remarkably handsome 
young man he was, about 22 years of age 
and dressed in the height of fashion. I 
remember so well his tall, athletic figure, 
his gray eyes, his small dark mustache 
and his admirable manners. Both were 
appalled at the look of Sally. 


: hat has 
jut a faae happened to 





you have 
















Then I saw what a playful soul was 
Sally’s. The girl was a born actress. 

“Been riding in the country,” said she. 
“Is this Mr. Latour?” 

“This is Mr. Latour, Sally,” 
father. 

Then they shook hands. 

“T am glad to see you,” 
stranger. 

“They say I am worth seeing,” said 
Sally. “This is my friend, Mr, Baynes. 
When you are tired of seeing me, look 
at him.” 

I shook the hand he offered me. 

“Of course, we can’t all be good look- 
ing,” Sally remarked with a sigh, as if 
her misfortune were permanent. 


Mr. Horace Dunkelberg and I laughed 
heartily—for I had told him in a whisper 
what had happened to Sally—while Mr. 
Latour looked a little embarrassed. 


“My face is not beautiful, but they say 
that I have a good heart,” Sally assured 
the stranger. 

They started on. I excused myself 
and took a trail through the woods to 
another road. Just there, with Sally 
waving her hand to me as I stood for a 
moment in the edge of the woods, the 
curtain falls on this highly romantic 
period of my life. 

Uncle Peabody came for me that even- 
ing. It was about the middle of the next 
week that I received this letter from 
Sally : 

“Dear Bart—Mr. Latour gave up and drove 
to Potsdam in the evening. Said he had to 
meet Mr. Parish. I think that he had seen 
enough of me. 

“I began,.to hope he would stay—he was so 
good looking, but mother is very glad that 
he went, and so am I, for our minister told 
us that he is one of the wickedest young men 
in the state. He is very rich and very bad, 
they say. I wonder if old Kate knew about 
him. Her charm worked well anyway—didn’t 
it?) My nose was all right in the morning. 

“Sorry that I can’t meet you Saturday. 
Mother and I are packing up to go away for 
the summer. Don’t forget me. I shall be 
thinking every day of those pe things 
you said to me. I don’t know what they 
will try to do with me, and I don’t care. I 
really think as you do, Bart, that God has 
married us to each other. . 

“Yours forever, 
“SALLY DUNKELBERG.” 


said her 


said the 


How often I read those words—so 
like all the careless words of the young! 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Bolt Falls 


HREE times that winter I had seen 

Benjamin Grimshaw followed by the 

Silent Woman clothed in rags and 
pointing with her finger. Mr. Hacket 
said she probably watched him out of 
her little window above the blacksmith 
shop that overlooked the south road. 
When he came to town she followed. 
I always greeted the woman when I 
passed her, but when she was on the trail 
of the money-lender she seemed unaware 
of my presence, so intent was she on the 
strange task she had set herself. If he 
were not in sight she smiled when pass- 
ing me, but neither spoke nor nodded. 


Grimshaw had gone about his business 
as usual when I saw him last, but I had 
noted a look of the worried rat in his 
face. He had seemed to be under ex- 
treme irritation. He scolded every man 
who spoke to him. The notion came to 
me that her finger was getting down to 
the quick. 

The trial of Amos came on. He had 
had “blood on his feet,” as they used to 
say, all the way from Licketysplit to 
Lewis County in his flight, having at- 
tacked and slightly wounded two men 
with a bowie knife who had tried to 
detain him at Rainy Lake. He had also 
shot at an officer in the vicinity of Low- 
ville, where his arrest was affected. He 
had been identified by all these men, and 
so his character as a desparate man had 
been established. This in connection 
with the scar on his face and the tracks, 
which the boots of Amos fitted, and the 
broken gun stock convinced the jury of 
his guilt. 

The most interesting bit of testimony 
which came out at ‘trial was this 
passage from a yellow paper-covered 
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tale which had been discovered hidden 
in the haymow of the Grimshaw barn: 


“Lightfoot waited in the bushes with his 
trusty rifle in hand. When the two unsus- 
pecting travelers reached a point nearly op- 
posite him he raised his rifle and glanced 
over its shining- barrel and saw that the 
flight of his bullet would cut the throat of 
both his persecutors. He pulled the trigger 
and the bullet sped to its mark. Both men 
plunged to the ground as if they had been 
smitten by a thunderbolt. Lightfoot leaped 
from cover and seized the rearing horses, and 
mounting one of them while he led the other, 
headed them down the trail,,and in no great 
hurry, for he knew that the lake was between 
him and Blodgett and that the latter’s boat 
was in no condition to hold water. 


It was the swift and deadly execution 
of “Lightfoot” which Amos had been 
imitating, as he presently confessed. 

I knew then the power of words— 
even foolish words—over the minds of 
the young when they are printed and 
spread abroad. 





I remember well the look of the ven-* 


erable Judge Cady as he pronounced 
the sentence of death upon Amos Grim- 
shaw. A ray of sunlight slanting 
through a window in the late afternoon 
fell upon his gracious countenance, shin- 
ing also, with the softer light of his 
spirit. Slowly, solemnly, kindly, he spoke 
the words of doom. It was his way of 
saying them that first made me feel the 
dignity and majesty of the law. The 
kind and fatherly tone of his voice put 
me in mind of that Supremest Court 
which is above all question and which 
was swiftly to enter judgment in this 
matter and in others related to it. 

Slowly the crowd moved out of the 
court room, Benjamin Grimshaw rose 
and calmly whispered to his lawyer. He 
had not spoken to his son or seemed to 
notice him since the trial had begun, nor 
did he now. Many had shed tears that 
day, but not he. Mr. Grimshaw never 
showed but one emotion—that of anger. 
He was angry now. His face was hard 
and stern. He muttered as he walked 
out of the court room, his cane briskly 
beating the floor. I and others followed 
him, moved by differing motives. I was 
sorry for him and if I had dared I 
should have told him that. I was amazed 
to see how sturdily he stood under the 
blow—like a mighty oak in a storm. The 
look of him thrilled me—it suggested 
that something was going to happen. 

The Silent Woman—as ragged as ever 
—was waiting on the steps. Out went 
her bony finger as he came down. He 
turned and struck at her with his cane 
and shouted in a shrill voice that rang 
out like a trumpet in his frenzy: 


“Go ’way from me. Take her away, 
somebody. I can’t staw it. She’s killin’ 
me. Take her away! Take her away! 
Take her away.” 

His face turned purple and then white. 
He reeled and fell headlong like a tree 
severed from its roots, and lay still on 
the hard, stone pavement. It seemed as 
if snow were falling on his face—it grew 
so white. The Silent Woman stood as 
still as he, pointing at him with her 
finger, her look unchanged. People came 
running toward us. I lifted the head of 
Mr. Grimshaw and laid it on my knee. 
It felt like the head of the stranger in 
Rattleroad. Old Kate bent over and 
looked at the eyelids of the man, which 
fluttered faintly and were still. 

“Dead!” she muttered. 

Then, as if her work were finished, 
she turned and made her way through 
the crowd and walked slowly down the 
street. Men stood aside to let her pass, 
as if they felt the power of her spirit 
and feared the touch of her garments. 


II. 


WO or three men had run to the house 

of the nearest doctor. The crowd 
thickened. As I sat looking down at 
the dead face in my lap, a lawyer who 
had come out of the court room pressed 
near me and bent over and looked at the 
set eyes eyes of Benjamin Grimshaw and 
said 

“She floored him at last. I knew she 
would. He tried not to see her, but I 
tell ye that bony old finger of hers burnt 
a hole in him. He couldn’t stand it. I 
knew he’d blow up some’day under the 
strain. She got him at last.” 

“Who got him?” another asked. 

“Rovin’ Kate. She killed him pointing 
her finger at him—so.” 

“She’s got an evil eye. Everybody’s 
*fraid o’ the crazy ol’ Trollope!” 


“Nonsense! She isn’t half as crazy as 
the most of us,” said the lawyer. “In 
my opinion she had a good reason for 
pointing her finger at that man. She 
came from the same town he did over 


in Vermont. Ye don’t know what hap- } 
pened there.” 

The doctor arrived. The crowd made 
way for him. He knelt beside the still 
figure and made the tests. He rose and 
shook his head, saying: 

“Tt’s all over. Let one o’ the boys go 
down and bring the undertaker.” 

Benjamin Grimshaw, the richest man 
in the township, was dead, and I have 
yet to hear of any mourners. 

Three days later I saw his body low- 
ered into its grave. The little, broken- 
spirited wife stood there with the same 
sad smile on her face that I had noted 
when I first saw her in the hills. Rovin’ 
Kate was there in the clothes she had 
worn Christmas day. She was greatly 
changed. Her hair was neatly- combed. 
The wild look had left her eyes. She 
was like one whose back is relieved of 
a heavy burden. He lips moved as she 
scattered little red squares of paper into 
the grave. I suppose they thought it a 
crazy whim of hers—they who saw her 
do it. I thought I understood the curious 
bit of symbolism and so did the school- 
master, who stood beside me. Doubtless 
the’ pieces of paper numbered her curses. 

“The scarlet sins of his youth are lying 
down with him in the dust,’ Hacket 
whispered as we walked away together. 


BOOK THREE 
Which Is the Story of the Chosen 


Ways 


CHAPTER XV 


Uncle Peabody’s Way and Mine 
| catted for my that Rodney Barnes 


called for my chest and me that fine 

morning in early June when I was to 
go back to the hills, my year’s work in 
the school being ended. I elected to 
walk, and the schoolmaster went with 
me five miles or more across the flats 
to the slope of the high country. I felt 
very wise with that year’s learning in my 
head. 

“T’ve been thinking, Bart, o’ your work 
in the last year,” said the schoolmaster 
as we walked. “Ye have studied six 
books and one—God help ye! An’ I 
think ye have got more out o’ the one 
than ye have out o’ the six.” 

In a moment of silence that followed 
I counted the books on my fingers: Latin, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, History. What was this one book 
he referred to? 

“It’s God’s book o’ life, boy, an’ I 
should say ye’d done very well in it.” 

After a little he asked: “Have you 
ever heard of a man who had the Grim- 
shaws ?” 

I shook my head as I looked at him, 
not knowing just what he was driving at. 

“Sure, it’s a serious illness an’ it has 
two phases. First there’s the Grimshaw 
o’ greed—swinish, heartless greed—the 
other is the Grimshaw o’ vanity—the 
strutter, with sword at belt, who would 
have men bow or flee before him.” 

That is all he said of that seventh 
book and it was enough. 

“Soon the Senator will be coming,” he 
remarked presently. “I have a long let- 
ter from him and he asks about you and 
your aunt and uncle. I think that he is 
fond o’ you, boy.” 

“I wish you would let me know when 
he comes,” I said. 

“T am sure he will let you know, and, 
by the way, I have heard from another 
friend o’ yours, my lad. Ye’re a lucky 
one to have so many friends—sure ye 
are. Here, I'll show ye the letter. There’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t. Ye will 
know its writer, probably. I do not. 

So saying he handed me this letter : 

“Canterbury, Vt., 
“June 1. 

“Dear Sir—I am interested in the boy Bar- 
ton Baynes. Good words about him have been 
flying around like pigeons. When school is 
out I would like to hear from you, what is 
the record? What do you think of the soul 
in him? What kind of work is best for it? 
If you will let me maybe I can help the plans 
of God a little. That is my business and 
yours. Thanking you for reading this, I am, 


as ever, i Set 
God’s humble servant, 


“KATE FULLERTON.” 

“Why, this is the writing of the Silent 
Woman,” I said before I had read the 
letter half through. 

“Rovin’ Kate?” 

“Rovin’ Kate; I never knew her other 
name, but I saw her handwriting long 
ago.” 





(Continued next week) 








Send the Coupon Below 
for Your FREE Copy 


It is completed. The new Catalogue for Spring is 


now ready. 


Months of work searching for bargains, experts visit- 
ing all the markets of America, better and still better 
Now the book is complete. 


values. 
YOURS Free. 


In all our Fifty Years’ Service to the American Public 
we have never offered you better values—bigger bargains 
in dependable, serviceable goods and larger savings for you. 

It is the duty of every thrifty man, of every prudent 
woman, to take advantage of this offer and send the 


coupon below for this new 
complete catalogue. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 


For the Man: Suits of all 
virgin wool, as low as $14.95. 
Everything else a man wears of 
equally high quality at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Every- 
thing a man uses from tools to 
farm machinery at a saving. 


For the Woman: The best 
New York Styles in all kinds of 
wearing apparel. Everything 
needed to make a house a home. 
Everything a woman buys for 
home, herself or children—and 
always at a saving. 


We repeat—one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours Free. Don’t 
you, at least, miss the pleasure, 
the surprising bargains, the big 
saving that may just as well be 
yours. Send this coupon Back 
today! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH 
PORTLAND, ORE. ST. PAUL 
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Montgomery Ward 2 @, 
New Spring Catalogue 
READY for You 
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Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for You, 


After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 


Practic every order is now actu- 
ally being ped dnd on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 











Mail the coupon below to the 
one of our five houses 
that is nearest you. 


——————e ee — a a ae 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
| Dept.— 18-H 
Chicago, Kansas Bo, Me Paul, Fort 


Worth, os ail this coupon 
to the house vow on phoned 


| Please mail me of Mont- 
gomery Ward's complete 1923 Cat- 


Name... ccccvccccccccccsccccsvecdecses 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


END for the seed catalogs and study 
them well. 


An egg box is a good thing for stor-- 


ing the Christmas tree ornaments. 
Sow some Big Boston lettuce seed 
in the coldframe this month. 


A few whole cloves in the kettle of 
fat give doughnuts a flavor liked by 
many. 

We are told that leather chair seats 
may be made to look like new by rub- 
bing with beaten white of egg. 

Tiny pockets embroidered with the 
owner’s monogram are a feature of 
some of the new nightgowns and 
pajamas. 

Be sure to try the orange recipes we 
are publishing this week. They are all 
delicious and the family will enjoy the 
change. 

An old piano stool makes a good 
seat for the kitchen as it can be made 
the right height for the work in hand. 
Use it when doing the ironing. 

Do not allow the house plants to get 
too cold at night and see that they 
have some direct sunlight every day if 
you would have them thrifty. 

In making baby clothes it is well to 
remember that plain garments of fine 
materials are to be preferred to those 
of coarser material with more trim- 
ming. 

Cylindrical boxes of paste board 
placed in the legs of rubber boots keep 
them from bending over and permit a 
free circulation of air. 

The child who never gives any par- 
ties is missing a very real part of his 
or her education. Hold parties for 
small children in the daytime and serve 
simple refreshments. Avoid games of 
a sentimental nature. 

To mend a hole in linoleum heat 
some paraffine, mix in enough plaster 
of Paris to make it quite stiff and 
while hot pour the holes full and pat it 
down smooth. Allow to harden well 
before walking on it. 

Keep the baby off the floor and out 
of drafts and do not let him be near 
anyone with a cold. Of course you 
do not let anyone kiss him on the 
mouth whether he or she has a cold or 
not. 

If you wish to save the Christmas 
cards put them in an envelope and lay 
in a desk drawer but do not leave 
them on the living room mantelpiece 
to collect dust and give the whole 
room a cluttered look. 


FARM WOMEN’S LETTERS: 
If I Had $500 


Roem opinions of the women are espe- 
cially interesting in the few “What 
I Would Do’s” that have reached us as 
yet, because of their contrast to those by 
the big boys and girls. 

“T would get a new stove, and hold the 
rest for an emergency,” says one. 

“T would pay the doctor’s bill,” de- 
clares another. 

“T would spend the $500 for a car to 
get the children to the good school in 
town,” writes a third. 

Others say “That $500 would make 
electric lights and running water possi- 
ble in our home.” 

“We live a five-minute drive from the 
village and half a mile from town, so it 
is hard to keep our family life as we, 
would like it. So if I had $500, I would 
do our living room and kitchen all over. 
We eat in the kitchen except in hot 
weather or when we have company, so I 
would put blue and white linoleum on 
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the floor, have dainty curtains, and 
everything comfortable and pretty. 

“IT would put in big, sunny French 
windows all across one side of the living 
room about two feet from the floor. I 
would have shelves and fruit baskets and 
flowers. I would buy a piano, a music 
box, lots of good records, and make the 
money go for magazines, papers, and 
comfortable chairs. Two good shaded 
.reading lamps, one for each end of a 
long reading table, I would get, too.” 


Questions and Answers 


Y HANDS crack badly after work- 

ing in the garden. Yellow laundry 
soap cracks them but ordinary soaps do 
not get them clean.” Why not wear 
those canvas gloves one sees at the 10- 
cent stores as much as possible when 
working out doors, and why not get a 
soap meant for the purpose? There are 
on the market mechanics’ soaps that have 
a fine grit mixed in a good mild toilet 
soap. They come in tin boxes, and do 
not make the cracks on the ends of 
fingers so distressing. A drop of balm 
or cold cream after washing the hands 
is helpful. 

* * * 

“Where can I get wool filling for com- 
fortables?” If the local store does not 
keep it, I suggest that you write to any 
big mail order house or large city mer- 
chant. Almost any large dealer any- 
where keeps it. I am glad you are going 
to use the wool as it gives so much more 
warmth for the weight than cotton and 
does not lump in the same way when 
washed. Besides it can be teazed over 
and over. 

* * * 

“Would bangs be becoming to my 
round face. How can one arrange bangs 
when one does not wish to cut them any 
more?” If one has a rather high fore- 
head, bangs are frequently becoming, 
but if the hair grows low on the brow, 
they will not be. I saw a very pretty girl 
the other day who had cut her hair in a 
bang and was now letting it grow out. 
She made it into little curls on her fore- 
head and then brushed the rest of her 





hair softly back into a loose knot at the 
top of her head. Her face was inclined 
to be round and the arrangement was 
most becoming. She kept her hair neat 
with a hair net, bringing it down to 
where the bang starts. 


A Few Wise Comments 


CANNOT resist calling your atten- 

tion to the letterhead of our station- 
ery. The name on the left is my hus- 
band’s while that on the right is mine. 
I consider myself one of those real 
wives Mrs. Sewell described, a partner 
in every sense. It is a pity not all 
farm women are such, but for every 
city wife whose husband’s office is be- 
yond a closed door, there is the farm 
woman who is nothing more than a 
drudge. City or country, there are 
wives who are partners and wives who 
are not, and I for one, believe in giving 
our city sisters credit for “having mo- 
tives just as good as our own.” As for 
loving men more if you wash their 
clothes, well, I cannot see that any 
better than I can why an old man here 
says, “Electric lights are mighty fine 
for the barn, but I ain’t got no use for 
them for the house.” I do not argue 
with him, however. m5. Fs 





| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


What I Would Do With $500 
If I Had It 


Lpiese the Work of the Boll Weevil.— 
I’d get my last year in college that the 
boll weevil kept me from getting. 

* * * 

Heaven-sent Gift.—I have been want- 
ing to study for the ministry. I would 
consider $500 a gift from heaven that I 
may finish my preparation. 

* * * 
A Prettier Home—I have had $500 


worth of fun already just dreaming 
what I would buy with it. Just now I 











1304.—Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure: Size 3% requires 1% yards 
36-inch material with 2% yards 36- 
inch contrasting material. 

1526.—Attractive for Indoor Wear.—Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 2% yards 
» %-inch material with 134 yards %- 
inch contrasting color and 6 yards 
binding. 

1075.—Pretty Afternoon Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The winter issue of our fashion magazine contains over 300 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 





1300. rs i Middy Dréss.—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 154 yards 36-inch material for 
the blouse and 2% yards 36-inch 
material for the skirt and collar. 


1590.—Popular Jacquette Blouse.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 


inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 134 yards 40-inch material 
with 4% yard 27-inch contrasting 
color. 


1219.—Smart Coat for Girls.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards #-inch material. 


Price 
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think I would buy paint for the house 
for the boys to put on, then I would get 
pretty curtains for all over the house 
and a good rug and a few comfortable 
chairs. 








* * * 
The Best Answer—This is the way I 
would spend the first $50 of it: The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for life, $10; Progres- 
sive Farmer magazine offers, $10; a fur 
piece for mother, $10; a fur piece for 
myself, $10; treat all my family and 
eiriends to the first good movie, $10. 


The $450 I think I would put in Postal 
Savings Certificates and in five years I 
would have $548.78. 

* * * 

Most Unselfish.—Five hundred dollars 
is a pretty big sum to spend, so it should 
be spent with prayer. I think I would 
give our minister who is poor and has 
several children $100; then I would give 
$100 to the church; then send $100 to the 
heathen. That would leave $200 which 
I would divide with my father and with 
the last $100 I would buy gifts for my 
mother, brothers and sisters. 

*-* <2 


A Wise Youth.—The first of that $500 
would go for a fine soft bed and warm, 
wooly covers like one I slept in in a hotel 
once. If there was one lump in that bed 
I would sell it and keep on buying until 
I got one that did feel like clouds. I 
would get a sheep skin for the side of 
my bed, a stove for my “bedroom, and 
hire a man to cut wood and have a fire 
in the stove every winter morning. If 
I could do that I would get up and do 
the work of three fellows every day. 

* > * 


Would Travel—lIf I had $500—what 
would I do? Why I think I'd jump up 
to the ceiling with joy. When I came 
down I’d go to the railway station and 
buy tickets for Mother and myself and 
we'd go to Washington, and on to see 
the geysers spout in Yellowstone Park. 
Then we’d come home and work for an- 
other $500 to take us to California and 


the Canadian Rockies. 
* * * 


Said the Joker to the Wise Man.—You 
know they say that if you look at a thing 
steadily it will fasten the image on your 
mind so you will think you see it again. 
I would look at that $500 so hard for 30 
days that after I had spent it on the 31st 
day I would keep right on thinking I saw 
myself with the $500 forever. That 3lst 
day would be used in paying off a mort- 
gage of $400 that worries Pa and Ma. 
and the $100 I would put in the bank 

* * * 


You'd think me bold 
If I should assert 
I'd buy me a beau 
And a new coat and skirt 


You'd think me mad 
It I should declare 
I'd make myself lovely 
With some curls of false hair 


I'd spend all the rest 
On a cook stove for Ma 
So she could have comfort 
In cooking for Pa. 


Liver Pudding 


LL the odds and ends resulting from cut- 

ting up the hog carcass can be used in 
making liver pudding. The head, if used, 
should be cleaned. The jowl may be cut off 
and salted down. The head, liver cut into 
slices and some beef or veal if any is at hand 
should be put into a kettle and boiled. The 
skin will be cooked before the meat, so that 
it should be put into a cloth sack and re- 
moved when thoroughly cooked. Livers also 
cook in a very short time and should be re- 
moved when done. The meat should cook 
until it falls from the bones. All the meat 
should be ground, using the smaller grinder 
plate. Add 1% tbs. salt, 3 oz. sweet marjo- 
ram, 1 oz. allspice, 1 oz. black pepper and 
about 1 gallon soup (the broth the meat 
was cooked in) for every 40 ths. meat. Work 
seasoning into meat and grind again. The 
finished product can be put in jars and cov- 
ered with paraffin or stuffed into beef rounds 
When stuffed into casings it should be cook- 
ed until the sausage floats in the same water 
in which the meat was cooked. Then place 
in cold water until the sausage is thoroughly 
cooled, 
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'- Saturday, January 13, 1923 


Something New 


“ OMETHING new under the sun:— 


and farm women, under the guid- 

ance of Miss Marion Plunkett, home 
demonstration agent in Wake County, 
North Carolina, have found it. This 
new thing is a venture along the lines 
of the ¢urb market that has been so 
successful throughout the South, but 
it differs from it in that the farm 
women invaded the city market built 
of, for, by the men and without the 
consent of the women. It has, at best, 
been an indifferent success. 

Along came the farm women; they 
had beets and chickens, butter and cake, 
knitted scarfs and flowers to sell, but 
did not enjoy selling them because 
merchants were but mildly interested 
in buying the small amounts one 
woman had to. sell at irregular inter- 
vals. Neither did the average woman 
find going from door to door her chief 
form of amusement. The long and the 
short of it is that this army of farm 
women rented a stall in the market. 
Like women, from time immemorial, 
they cleaned house before they invited 
the company to come. You should 





MISS MARION PLUNKETT 
The guiding spirit in the Women’s Curb 
Market. 


have seen those time honored cob- 
webs come down, and smelt all that 
fragrance of soap and hot water, and 
heard all those serub brushes go swish, 
swish, swish. There were mysterious 
little sounds as of sharp sticks poking 
accumulations from corners, Then 
came other queer, far-away sounds 
which proved to be the men imitating 
the women. Such is the contagious ef- 
fect of an example of scrupulous and 
righteous cleanliness. 
The Scene is Changed 
ONE was the odor of suds, the rus- 
tle of brooms. Flowers began to 
bloom in that market stall, great piles 
of green salads heaped themselves here; 
cakes, jellies, preserves, and roast 
meats appeared there and baskets of 
eggs and plates of butter found place 
over yonder. Oh! it was a sight to 
make glisten the eyes of homemakers 
from town and from country, The city 
housewife wanted to buy candled eggs, 
guaranteed butter, ready salads, home- 
made preserves, cleaned chickens and 
such, and the country woman wanted 
to sell them. The result has been 
happy for all. 
How It Came About 
WAKE County has a County Council 
of Farm Women and many com- 
munities have marketing clubs, whose 
members have the privilege of selling 
their produce in the city market stall. 
One must be a member of one of these 
clubs to enjoy this privilege. Each 
community has one day a week, the 
different clubs being divided into 
groups and a farm wife has charge of 
the whole marketing scheme. The 


women have had the -willing aid of~ 


the district and county agents as well 
as that of the state marketing special- 
ist, Mr. G. Shumaker. A large major- 
ity of rural women in the South have 


‘ place in a kettle and for each pound oranges 


, Drain again through clean flannel jelly bag 


* add 1 fb. sugar for each pound fruit used 
‘ continue boiling until the jelly stage has 





this privilege, but these bright women 


had: the gumption; the perseverance, | 
and the good sense to make splendid | 
use of it. 


When Oranges Are Cheap 


RAPEFRUIT Marmalade.—One orange, 1 

lemon, 1 grapefruit. Shave all fine, re- 
jecting nothing but seeds and cores. Meas- 
ure, add 3 times this quantity of water. 
Stand 12 hrs.; then boil 10 minutes only. Add 
pint for pint of sugar and boil till it jellies. 
Orange Delight.—Slice very thin, rind and 
all, 3 large oranges and 1 lemon. Remove 
seeds. Pour over the sliced fruit 5%4 pts. 
water and set away 24 hrs.; then boil slowly 
for 1 hr. After boiling add 4 tbs. sugar and 
set away for 24 hrs. longer. Then boil 1%4 
hrs. Pour imto tumblers and cover with 
paraffin. 

Orange Marmalade.—One dozen oranges, 5 
tbs. sugar, 3 lemons. Wipe oranges with 
rough cloth; pare yellow part of rind very 
thin and cut in very thin chips. Put chips 
with 2 cups water to boil slowly for % hr. 
Remove skin from oranges, break the pulp 
up a good deal and put in pan with 5 cups 
water; boil gently for % hr. stirring occa- 
sionally. Pour in bag and let drain over 
night. Take liquid thus obtained, add the 
chips and the water in which they were 
boiled, add the sugar and boil together for 
¥% hr.; skim and put in jars. 

Orange Marmalade I1.—One dozen oranges, 
6 lemons, sugar and water. Select fruit that 
is firm and not too ripe. Omit lemons if 
preferred. With a sharp knife slice fruit 
very thin, throwing away the ends and re- 
moving seeds. Weigh and to each tb. fruit 
add 2 pts. cold water. Let this stand over 
night; then boil the fruit in the same water 
until it is tender. Remove from fire, weigh 
again, and to each pound fruit and liquid add 
1 th. sugar. Boil until the fruit is transpar- 
ent and the juice a rich syrup. 

Orange Jeily.—After the peel has been re- 
moved, weigh the fruit, cut into small pieces, 


taken add 2 pts. water, boil until fruit is 
very soft. Pour into flannel jelly bag and 
press until no more juice can be obtained. 


without pressing. Pour juice into a kettle, 


ha 


been reached which is indicated by the flak- 
ing or sheeting from the spoon. Put in jars 
and cover with paraffin. 

Orange Pectin from Peels.—One tb. white 
portion of orange peel, 8 cups water, 4 table- 
spoons lemon juice. Cut off the thin yeliow 
portion of the rind with a sharp knife and 
discard it. Then cut off the white portion of 
the peel just as if peeling an apple or potato. 
Grind the peels through a fine plate of food 
chopper or chop very fine with a sharp knife, 
The finer the pieces, the more readily and 
quickly they will give up their pectin. Weigh 
after grinding. For each fb. peel add 8 cups 
water and 4 tablespoons lemon juice. Boil 
10 to 15 minutes let stand over night. Boil 
10 to 15 minutes the next morning, cool, 
press to remove juice, strain juice through 
flannel jelly bag. Put the juice in sterilized 
fruit jars and boil in canner 15 minutes for 
pts., 20 minutes for qts. 

The pectin thus made is almost tasteless 
and may be combined next summer with any 
of the fruit juices that are low in pectin, 
the jelly making property. The resulting 
jelly will have the flavor of the fruit with 
which the pectin is combined. 


Steps to Follow in Canning 


Meat 


(CAREFULLY wash all jars, covers, rubbers, 
canner and other equipment. 

2. Place jars and covers in canner, cover 
with cold or tepid water. 

3. Place canner over fire and sterilize jars 
at least 10 minutes after water has reached 
boiling point. 

4. Use perfectly fresh meat only. 

5. Sear, and partially or entirely cook 
meats before packing in jars. Boil, roast, 
bake, stew, or fry the meat. 

6. Cut into pieces of convenient size for 
packing or serving. 

7. Pack closely into jars. 

8. Fill jars with liquid (broth, gravy or 
water). 

9. Dip rubbers into hot soda water, then 
place on jar. 

10. Place cover in position and partially 
close jar. 

11. Place jars on false bottom in canner, 
surround with water and bring to boil. Boil 
2 hrs., remove jars, seal tight immediately 
and cool, 

12. Second and third day place jars in can- 
ner as before, cook 1% hrs., each day, with- 
out opening tops. 

13. If you have steam pressure cooker cook 
pints 1% hrs. at 15 pounds pressure. 


TO CAN SAUSAGE 


1, Make sausage into small cakes. 

2. Pack into jars. 

3. Fill with hot lard. 

4. Adjust rubbers and tops and finish as 
other meats. * 

5. Or the sausage may be made into cakes, 
fried a deep brown, packed into jars and cov- 
ered with a gravy made by adding a little 
flour and water. to the fat in which the sau- 


























“WASH”— 


Don’t Scour Teeth! 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory 
piano keys. You know what it would do to them. 
Ivory and teeth are first cousins—made of the 
same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part 
of the surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream during a long lifetime without in 
the slightest degree injuring the delicate enamel 
of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
** Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Gritty, soapless tooth pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
gtit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
pure soap. Thus, in Colgate’s you get what modern science finds 
best. Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particler, from 
the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap washes them away. 






Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly — 
nosafe dentifricedoesmore. A LARGE 
tube costs 25 cents —why pay more? 


ea ey . 
Y CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
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sage was cooked. Finish same as above. 
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‘Boga ap ford) youre back ruarantee, You take norisk. *Writefor 
Bongy W. Steven. PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE Co. 


Now Sold Direct frem Factory 
Our New fan of ects the famoys Peerless Fence direct from 
cuttiog out of all “in-between” profits and a slash in prices that 


will save farmers thousands 
can get this well-known, high-standard fen 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


on Peerless Fence, Gates, ing and Paints. Don’t fail to send at once 
for our New, from- 100 of sen- 
sational that will be a glad to you. example: 


Peerless Farm Fence, per rod, 17 cts and up 
Stee} Fore Cotes, cach - $9.68 , 
But tire, ‘shred spost | $2.47 
80 on, throughout this great money saving book, our will be a 
revelation + , A 4 
to you. ‘The same, old time, high, tallgy—itte prfoes cot to Fock 


ust drop usa card for this -saving 
just ¢ p Ay en ps ered yeu om save. 


PITY 7 


ews” for farmers. It 


thousands of collars. Now you 
ce, gates, 
smooth wire, paints and roofings, at the 





Lawn Fence, fl. . « 7ets 
eae 1.19 
Rooting oe len fest, roll", $1.25 


Send For It TODAY 









Cleveland, Ohio 
Adrian, Mich, and Memphis, Tena. 
























New Kind of Power— 














Use Low Grade Fuels 








‘Battery, 
ttsburgh. . $48.60 
San Francisco 87. 
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Farmers who know how to save 
money buy Square Deal Fence 
and get the many years of extra 
wet ot uare Deal gives. Stiff, 
et - stay wires make 
posts necessary; wavy or 
crimped strand wires provide 
and keep the fence 

ht. and trim; the famous 
Square Deal Knot holds stay 
and strand wires in a vise-like 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
4 SACTORY DIRECT 


i, eo 





says I. V. Lynch, 
Hale Center, Texas. 


one from Factory to Farm 


You, t can save money. Our thous. 
ands pon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 

st Fact Prices. The quality of 

Kitselman Fence was never higher; 

prices are 'way down. Buy now and keep 
he difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 
Let ussend you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 











America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 








ar FENCE “% 
Ww 
vv BARGAINS 
' Prices Slashed \. 
FS a1 aly ag 
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-_ FREE oF Bia Sancains 
) PALS? | greatest fer caper now 
eugene da ta 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5507 , Cleveland, Ohie 





Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in- The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we guarantee you a square deal, 





ddress Ietiers to "Uncle PF. care of The Progressive Farmer 








Facts Every Boy Should Know 
About Seed Corn 


“VHEN corn planting time comes, 
you will want to know what kind 
of ears to use for seed. Therefore, to- 
day we are going to learn what a good 
ear of corn looks like,” said the teach- 
er as she placed several ears on the 
table. 

“With all races and kinds of corn, there 
are certain things that must be found in 
order for the ears to be the best for 
planting. Now let us find out what 
some of these good points are: 

“In the first place the ears should be 
ripe, sound and free from injuries and 
disease. Corn that is loose on the cobs 
with wide spaces between the kernels 
or that is mouse-eaten should not be 
used for planting.” 

“This is a good ear,” said the teacher, 
holding it in her right hand where the 
class could see it. “The ear is cylindri- 
cal in shape. That is, it tapers very 
little from end to end. The rows of 
kernels run from one end to the other. 
Now study the ear in my left hand. It 
is much smaller at one end. You will 
notice that there are some short rows 
and the kernels at the large end are 
larger than those at the small end. 
You see that ears with the rows run- 
ning from end to end have more corn on 
them. Another point to notice on the 
good ear is that the kernels extend 
over the tip and butt in regular rows. 
There is no wasted space. Every part 
of the cob is covered with kernels. 
Also, there is very little space between 
the rows of kernels.” 

“What size ears are best for plant- 
ing?” asked Robert. 

“Of the one-eared kinds, ears rang- 
ing from 9 to 11 inches are perhaps 
best. Of prolific kinds, the best ears 
range from 8 to 9 inches. The girth or 
distance around the ear is important. 
The ear should have girth enough to 
hold a large number of rows of ker- 
nels. Ears of the one-eared kinds 
vary from 12 to 24 rows of kernels 
while the prolific kinds range from 8 
to 16. 

“Each kind of corn has a natural 
or regular color. White dent corn 
should have white kernels, and yellow 
dents, yellow kernels. An ear with 
kernels of different colors is not pure. 
In general the color of the cob should 
be a bright cherry red for yellow corn 
and a glistening white for white corn. 
“Now what kind of kernel should a 
good ear have? Wedge-shaped ker- 
nels, not too pointed, seem to be the 
best. Not only should the kernels be 
wedge-shaped but they should be of 
the same size so that the corn planter 
may drop them evenly in planting. 
Also the length of the kernel should be 
a little over one and one-half times the 
width at the widest part, and they 
should be about one-half of the depth 
of the cob. Their thickness should be 
nearly the same from end to end. 

“A final point to consider is the rela- 
tive size of the cobs. The best corn 
growers try to grow ears that have 
from 84 to 87 per cent grain. By this 
they mean that ifthey should shell 100 
pounds of ear corn there would be 
from 84 to 87 pounds of kernels and 
only from 13 to 16 pounds of cobs.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


Making Good Early 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Ax 12 years old and have raised 
things of my own since I was seven. 
When I was seven I worked a cotton 
patch with my sister and we cleared $25 





together. Every year since I have made 


a little more, and last year I made a bale. 
I have two acres in cotton this year, be- 
sides my corn patch, peanuts, and canta- 
loupes. 

I have one cow, two calves, one pig, 
eleven sheep and seven lambs. I also 
have nine white chickens. I intend to 
raise more next year, as I am just be- 
ginning with them. 

We have no clubs in this county, so I 
am not a club member. Last year our 
consolidated school was completed and 
we had several demonstrations. 

W. A. VAUGHN. 

Yazoo County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Why not start now to 
get clubs in your county next year. It is 
none too early to begin. Go to see your 
county agent about it, and if you haven't 
a county agent, write to the State Boys’ 
Club Agent, Agricultural College, Miss., 
and ask him what you should do to get 
clubs in your county and your school. 
If your calves, pigs, sheep, and chickens 
are not purebred, trade them for some 
purebred stock just as soon as you pos- 
sibly can, 


Believe in a Good School and 
Have One 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N 1921 we built a four-room junior 

high school. The people organized a 
community league and we meet twice a 
month and have a good time. We pay 
dues, which are used for the benefit of 
the school. We have had a well dug, 
bought nice shades for the windows, a 
case of eight maps, a library case, $40 
worth of books, a large dictionary, lights 
for the school, and the men are now 
planning to sow the lawn down in grass 
and lay off a driveway. 

We had a play which was fine, and we 
sold candy and ice cream, too. We also 
had a Christmas tree and two of the 
ladies made a pie for the ugliest man and 
the prettiest girl, which sold for about 
$57.50. Since then we have had an oys- 
ter supper, too. 

We have a basketball team and a tennis 
court. We believe in a good school and 
are doing all we can to make our school 
a success. 

RUBY MYLUM (Age 14). 

Charlotte County, Va. 

Editor’s Note—This letter describes 
the kind of school and the kind of com- 
munity spirit that every country com- 
munity in the South should have. It 
isn’t hard to get it when the people fol- 
low the plan of those in Ruby’s neigh- 
borhood—believe in a good school and 
then do all they can to make it a success. 


Ridding Oak Grove Farm of 
Rats 


HEN we moved to Oak Grove Farm 
it was badly infested with rats. 
There were several old traps sitting 
around but they were not doing any 
good. I took these traps and scalded 
them and baited some with peanuts and 
some with raw sweet potatoes, and in 
one week I caught 17 big rats and some 
mice. I have caught 27 rats now, and 
they are not so noticeable as they were 
at first. We do not see so much corn 
gnawed up and destroyed as there was 
at first. There was some poison out in 
the crib, but they were wise and would 
not take it. I had best luck catching 
rats in traps when I scalded the traps 
every time after taking the others out. 
WILLIAM SHUMAKER. 
Editor's Note-—Our young people on 
the farms can be of great benefit if they 
will systematically carry out a plan to 
destroy rats and mice. These pests do 
millions of dollars’ worth of -damage 
every year. Write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a bulletin telling how 
to get rid of rats. 
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LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
fur en, and make them 






LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


bout 
Tye Crosty Buiaten Tor Som 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MASTERS PLANTER CO., 


Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Laber—Saves Expense 
Pays for liself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tob 
matoes, Sweet Pota 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—— 2 A full stand; no re- 

, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 


on 


satisfied. Write 
K, Chicago, IL 
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Will Pay for 
Itself In Two Weeks - 
Saves fuel and oil. Saves one man’s 
time on all belt work. Makes tractor 
. Can be installed in twenty 
minutes. Lasts for years. Write today for free literature. 


Compan 
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- Suggestions to Teachers 
HAVE pupils write a composition de- 

scribing the kind of cars of corn they 
would want for planting. 

2. Secure samples of desirable and unde- 
sirable ears of corn in order that the pu- 
pils may note the differences. 

3. Ask one of the successful corn grow- 
ers of the community to tell the pupils 
the kind of ears he selects for planting. 

4. Give a demonstration for determining 
the percentage of grain to cob: see na- 
ture-study questions. 

5. Assi nature-study questions and 








have pupils give answers at next period. 


How Boys Can Help — 


jy Wonpes how many of you boys 
ever think of improving your home? 

One of the first things to do is to get 
some flowers, if you haven't plenty al- 
ready. You have no idea how much they 
will improve the looks of your home. 
Trees are also important. Anyone who 
read the poem “Plant a Tree” knows 
this. 

I don’t care how beautiful a home is, 
though, it isn’t attractive unless it is neat 
and orderly. A good rule is to take an 
interest in this yourself and try to keep 
things in place. 

If you are a boy there are a number 
of odd jobs you can attend to. Maybe 
your little brother or sister is at the age 
where he can crawl all ®ver the house 
and pick up scraps. Let me tell you 
what I did to remedy this. I made 
Mother a light frame pen for him. She 
kept my little brother in this most of the 
time for a good while. He enjoyed play- 
ing in it because he could be put on the 
porch and given his playthings. 

There are also many ways in which 
girls can help their mothers. 

JAMES ROWLAND BURGESS. 

Joiner County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note—Boys and girls should 
be equally interested in helping their 
parents to make the farm home beautiful 
and keep it attractive. Why not stop 
now and make out a list of the things 
you could do yourself along this line— 
and then set out to do them? 


Our Quiz Corner 


I—This Week’s Nature Study 
Questions 


How can you determine the percent- 
age of grain to cob? 

2. Shelling an ear of corn that weighed 
13 ounces, the corn weighed 11 ounces 
and the cob 2. What was the percentage 
of grain? 

3. Does the color of corn make any 
difference as to its feeding value? 


Il.—Answers to Last Week's 
Question 
War makes pop corn pop? The 
grains of corn contain moisture and 
when the grains are put over fire the 
moisture turns into steam. Finally the 
grain bursts, turning the starch of the 
grain inside out. 

2. About how many times its natural 
size does pop corn become when it is 
popped? About 20 times its natural size. 

3. How much pop corn will a pint and 
a half of grains make? Almost a half 
bushel of popped corn. 

4. Does dent or flint corn yield more 
per acre? On an average, dent yields 
about twice as much as the flint. 

5. Which is the easier for animals to 
eat, dent or flint corn? The dent corn is 
easier, because the kernels are softer 
than those of the flint corn. 

6. What proportions of different kinds 
of corn are raised in this country? For 
every barrel of pop corn grown in this 
country, there are raised, roughly speak- 
ing, two barrels of sweet, seven barrels 
of flint, and 90 barrels of dent corn. 





R. McCOLLUM of Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity says: “The people who have achieved, 
who have become large, strong, vigorous 
people, who have reduced’ their infant mor- 
tality, who have the best trades in the world, 
who have an appreciation of art, literature 
and music, and who are progressing in sci- 
ence, and in every activity of the human in- 
tellect, are the people who have used milk 
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and its products liberally.” 
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Without Inoculation 


Says JOHN LUYTEN, of Marion 


What many good farmers do not know is that it pays you 
to inoculate the seed of your alfalfa, clover, peas and beans, 
and other legumes, every year. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of S. C. says in the twelfth Annual Report: “It will 
pay all farmers to inoculate ALL LEGUMES even where 


they are successfully grown.” 


Five Times As Strong 


The pure bred bacteria in E-T 
Farmogerm are five times as 
strong as the bacteria found in the 
soil. That is why it pays to 
inoculate every year. E-T 
Farmogerm is safer and cheaper 
than the old way of spreading 
the soil from another field on the 
new ground. The bacteria in 
E-T Farmogerm are pure and 
there is no danger of spreading 
weed seeds and plant diseases. 


Easy to Use 


Anybody can use E-T Farmo- 
germ successfully. You just 
sprinkle it on the seed. It is pre- 
pared for alfalfa, all clovers, all 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts and all 
legumes. 


All first-class seed stores carry 
E-T Farmogerm because it is 
the only seed inoculant guaran- 
teed to stay fresh and active for 
five years. 













Patent 


Only inoculation 
sold with ventilat- 
ing stopper. ives 
the bacteria air 
and keeps them 
alive. Our cultures 
stay fresh for five 
yeara 


What Users Say 


“Best stand of alfalfa in years with 
Farmogerm.”’ Mr. Robins, York Co., Va. 


“My plot of crimson clover which was 
inoculated with Farmogerm is about 
three times better than the uninoculated.” 
Geo, W. Carver, Tuskeegee Inst., Ala. 


“Your bacteria increased our oats and 
pea crop two-fold.” D. Katcher, 
Flemington, N. J. 


Inoculation Cost Cut in Half 


You can now inoculate your crop 
with E-T Farmogerm for from 
75 cents to one dollar per acre. 
Records show that the amount 
of nitrates put into your soil by 
inoculated legumes is equal to 
$30 worth of commercial nitrate 
fertilizer per acre. 


Clover, peas, beans and alfalfa 
each take a different kind of inoc- 
ulation and if your seed dealer 
has not the variety you need, we 
will ship it to you at the regular 
price, postage prepaid. Write for 
free circulars showing experience 
of others in using E-T Farmo- 
germ. State the name of your 
seed dealer when writing. 


l-acre size, $1; 3-acre size, $2.50; 
12-acre size, $9. When ordering, 
be sure to tell the kind of crop 
you want to inoculate. 








Cash Prizes to Club Members 


A FREE BOTTLE of Farmogerm will 
be sent to any member of Boys’ ur Girls’ 
Clubs, who wishes to enter the Soil In- 
eculation Contest. Write for particulars. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES 
CORPORATION 
132 Hill Street 
Long Island City, New York 
































SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER 


with a Howell Portable Saw Mill. 
umber at the mere cost of sawing. ig demand for 
engine making 


b 1 
Tumber, lath and shingles. ‘it 
Big Money In Custom Sawing {f03 aw ee 
made in severa Isizes suitabiefor tractors of any Edgers, Planers, 
Lath and Shingle machines. Write 


Turn your standi timber pute 
p your busy the year round 


for free Catalog, B-10. ° 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











— nee R. R. HOWELL & CO., Mirs. 
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SURE 


-You Want to Wear 


MAUSER -: © 


Latest mode! 9 ot. § 
automatic. 
ard cartridges—lies moe: $ 


aw out cylinder Seal $2 cal: boas cal. $13. 
16.95. Sv cal 317-95. oes 
1 brand new latest models. Guaranteed genuine i 


Pe, ery SEND NO MONEY 
‘SEs $8.45; 82 cal. ‘$10.45, Officer's Auto- 
enna. 9 entetic, 3 25 cal, $11.95; Mitary Trench 


Universal Sates Co. 141 B’way, Desk 81 





CARHARTT OVERALLS 


TRA 





Bet your life you want the best» 
What if you do have to pay a few 
ceats more—that’s nothing when you 
remember the long wear, 
roomy, Semsinesebis fit you get in the 
Carhartt 


Cheap, shoddy Overalls are expens- 
ive—Carhartt Overalls are money 
savers in the long run. Ask any 
farmer who wears them. 





Hamilton Carhartt, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
me samples and prices of your 

Carhartt cnt 4 made from r Carhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of hart Work 
Gloves. 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Crop 
amet s 2 











Plant Mitchell’s 


PEDIGREE COTTON SEED 
and beat the weevil to it. 


Faultless-Bred King, Select Seed, $7.00 per 
100-pound bag. 


For Re-Improved King, Best Select Seed, 
$6.00 per 100-pound bag. 

Wanamaker-Cleveland Pedi 
Carolina grown, Select, 
pound bag. 


Rumble & Wensel, Natchez, Miss. 
Wholesaie Distributors 


Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 
Retail Distributor 


Silver Plated Calendar Free 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
Producers 
YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 
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FASHIONED GARDEN 
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Shoots stand- 


ket— one. i 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
25 cal. Pocket Automatic; 25 cal. Blue Stee! Army 


10 shot extra magazine FREE, 
Sst Fn dane thems: Renny 


$11.65. Imported 
Revolver. 82 cal. $8.65; 38 cal. $8.95, 


ANY inquifies have been received 

relative to the size of plant need- 

ed since the article on “Farm 
Lighting and Power Plants” appeared 
in our November 25 issue. Numerous 
letters have been 
received from farm- 
ers stating that they 
want to install a 
plant capable of 
furnishing as many 
as 25 to 100 lights 
for the house, barn, 





outbuildings, yard, 

drives, etc. : provid- 

MR. ALFORD ing ample current 
for washing, iron- 

ing, vacuum cleaning, electric’ fans, 


sewing machines; for cooking, heating 
of water, as well as for operating mo- 
tors for various light farming opera- 
tions. Other farmers want a plant the 
limit of whose capacity will be but 8 
or 10 lights. 


Farmers are beginning to appreciate 
the electric power advantages of the 
farm lighting plant as well as the 
lighting advantages. They are begin- 
ning to buy plants large enough to 
pump water, to operate the washing 
machine and to make it possible to do 


the ironing with an electric iron and 
to operate every work-saving and 
time-saving device for their wives. 


They are also considering the matter 
of electric power from the standpoint 
of the barn. Electrically driven grind- 
stones and emery wheels are keeping 
the cutting parts of tools, implements 
and machines sharp at all times. The 
wood saw is making child’s play of the 
job of supplying the house with fuel. 
The small feed mill, the milking ma- 
chine, the power hose and a score of 
time and labor savers in the repair shop 
combine to make the use of the larger 
plants profitable on many farms. 


Every farmer should make a careful 
study of the subject before buying a 
light and power plant. A plant large 
enough for all cooking, heating of 
water and the house as well as for op- 
erating motors for ali the various 
farming operations is in the reach of 
only a small per cent of the farmers. 
On the other hand many farmers have 
installed plants for only 8 or 10 lights 
and now wish to use electric power in 
the house and in the barn. 


There are two very important things 
to bear in mind in buying an electric 
plant—the amount of money that you 
can afford to pay for the plant, and 
your needs. You may really need a 
larger plant but not be financially able 
to pay more than $250 or $300 for a 
plant. Of course, where a farmer is 
able he should buy a plant large 
enough for all his needs, but a plant 
for only 8 or 10 lights is by far better 
than no plant at all. 


The longer you have an electric 
plant, the more uses you will find for 
it. Thousands of, users who buy a small! 
plant, of necessity change to larger 
capacity plants as they install different 
electrically driven appliances for the 
house and barn. It is easy to figure 
out the size plant you will actually 
need and it is unwise to deny yourself 
and family the fullest use of electricity 
by failing to get a plant with sufficient 
capacity if you can afford to pay for 
the size plant you need. 

The first step is to estimate as cor- 
rectly as possible the amount of power 
required for all purposes. The unit of 
electrical power is known as the 
“watt” and for this reason the estimate 
should be made in terms of watts. A 
list should be prepared showing the 
number and size of all desired lights in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, wood- 
shed, driveways, etc. The size of lamps 





New York 


usually installed are 25,40 and 60-watt. 


Size of Light and Power Plant 
Important Factors to Consider 
By G. H. ALFORD 





Four 25-watt lamps call for 100 watts 
and three 60-watt lamps make it nec- 
essary to provide 180 watts and so on, 


It is easy to estimate the necessary 
number of lights needed in the house, 
barn, outbuildings, driveways, etc., but 
it is a rather difficult problem to figure 
out the consumption of electricity by 
household appliances and different 
farm machines. The following is an 
estimate of consumption for motors, 
such as are used for washing machines 
and for other small power purposes 
as well as those of larger sizes: 


Horsepower Watts 
1-12.... s > epceebahees.: ae 
1-6 : . Winentseieas 202 
@ Keawve ‘ duGicde nt rian ak 288 
Ses. « 348 
DME a dé wypaces 515 
EP’ Sachaebdhst Oucacceeteeboseguad 932 


The following is an approximate con- 
sumption of electricity by household 
appliances and i_rm machines: 


Device Watts 
Se NEE IN... cnc wceancostebseusewss 20 
PO ED. MR, on du ch cwins odetwoed bese 70 
SE Ns 2 oa i's Uo cain seen ben cue 250 
9-pound flatiro se 650 
Coffee percolator yueisébabecs 500 
Small hot water boiler ‘he At lt eee OY 1,500 
Milking machine racers aa 750 
Sy. SNE 06 oe Gwowersvenentese dewess 750 
Wood saw .. Gib don eseckberdéesdenesea, Se 
Washing mac AER See aelieN ‘adie 
Grindstone 5 hog? tie gee 400 
SE PEIN oie sian ohne Sade an 6 CoRR car RE 7,500 
Water pump 2,000 to 6.000 
DE tnds Bemeate Gents abeaebeceretile st 750 
Cie MONI on oho civch cota kedce wcrc, 750 


Aiter all lights ind other uses have 
been enumerated with their corres- 
ponding watts consumption, the sum 
total of power units may be obtained. 
Of course, it is also necessary to figure 
on the number of lights and the appli- 
ances and machines that will be in use 
at the same time. For example, let us 
suppose that you burn two 40 and 
three 60 watt lights at the same time 
light consumption of 260 watts 
and the same time use an electric iron 
and electric fan, the current consump- 
tion will be approximately 1,000 watts. 

Electricity available for farm and 
domestic uses benefits the farmer and 
his wife alike and so together they 
should figure and decide upon the size 
of the plant. 


or a 





Variety Tests of Corn at the 
Georgia Station 


HE season of 1922 was more favor- 
able for corn than that of 1921 and 
yields were higher. Twenty-two va- 
rieties were tested out. Of these eight 

were new varieties. 
Grain in bushels 


Name per acre 
Coker’s Williamson ..............5 . 42.4 
Coker'’s Garrick ve Sak eRe teks atbeccue 41.3 
Pee Dee No 38.9 
Weekley’s Prolific 37.9 
Mosley’s No RED eat as We 
Coker’s Marlboro = cease 
Douthit’s Prolific..... eiiieseout ae 
Whatley’s Prolific.. , 36.8 
Cock’s Prolific No. 1 ke detastanacas 35.9 
Wannamaker’s Marlboro..... 35.6 
ee arr ae 34.8 
Br@eting eG Pretific. .... ic... cccccceseses M.S 
Scott’s Marlboro 33.7 
Extra Early White Dent... . ana 
Piedniont Pedigreed, Two-eared. sevee 33.2 
ergeenenner's Marlboro rrr 
Velvet Cob ae pad , + aa 
Rockda le 7 powns ee 
Hasting’s Fla “Flint ens at 28.9 
Improved Golden Dent oe ee 
Mexican June oe errr, f 
Hickory King.... 25.0 
Garrick last year led the test and 
this year gives practically as good 
yields as the leader. Williamson, the 
best yielding variety this year, has al- 


ways given good results, but has never 


before led the list. Pee Dee No. 5, 
Mosley No. 1, Douthit’s Prolific, and 
Cock’s Prolific No. 1, are new varieties 
in the test that appear to be good 
yielders. R. P. BLEDSOE, 


Agronomist, Georgia Experiment 


Station. 





YU can't beat legumes such as clover and 
alfalfa as imexpensive sources of protein 
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Atew $1 BOOK 
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tells how to select, kill, cure and sell every 

















WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Bex 129 MASTINGS, NEBR. 


70 Bushels 


from a 15°‘ Pkt. of 
EVERBEARING TOMA 


all-season 
sold, scious, Fe For rman and 
aay ials., 

















DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 





We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
: No, 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION | No. 3 Size 10.00 
OOLER No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Adanta 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY Co. 
Dept. 115 ATLANTA, GA. 


FENCE~ FACTORY 
PRICES G- 


Never-Slip Lock 

Fence stands up like a rock 
wall. Scientifically galvaniz- 
ed. Best fence value ever of- 
Low Prices on Steel 


= fered 
Core Grain Bins, Paints, Steel Tanks, Churns. 
EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Dept. st Birmingham, Ata. 


aw Patit 














red. ucts tte. wets money. 
s, Boilers, Shingle Mills Drag Sows, 





in feed rations. 
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Whea the, wae blow 
raw and chill and rheuma- 
Slabs and seceding ant one 
muscles, ou 
your good friend Musterole. 
Rub this white 
ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
sanematie the skin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you “  y- gentle, 
healing wermehe’ then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from old man Pain. 
Better by far than the old- 
foned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew 0 well. 
For aay S bn nee sore —. 


kinds, en ee on ——— 
Don’t wait for trouble, keepa jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 








Popa 





SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues ever offered to readers of 





tons. Colors: Navy blue or 

iat, Sizes, waist 23 to 40: 

le ms 95 $0.40 inch. Sweater is 

pneynlh, — Kaa. F ie hele m1 

an roa tachable t. Colors: 

Gray oF r Blue. Sizes ane Som ROCK BOTTO oe ce 

r name an ving s pipee and colors 

o! irt ard sweater wanted, We'll se h by parcel 

it prepaid. be: a pay, the mailman hen de iver, 
Rioney, back back if not 


H is iti 
pF "Bend Now. Order ty No es oe 88. 
HOWARD LUX CO.,DEPT.46 CLEVELAND. @ 


SRI 








Home Sanitation and Hygiene 


Y SANITATION is meant the pro- 

vision of such conveniences in and 
about the house as will protect the 
home from disease and aid in keeping 
the members of the family in health. 
Sanitation, it can be seen, has to do 
with the surroundings of the family. 
Hygiene, on the other hand, has to do 
with the individuals who make up 
the family and with their well-being; it 
is concerned with such things as pro- 
per clothing, diet, regulation of work 
and recreation, cleanliness and body 
habits, care of the eyes and teeth, and 
the vaccinations against diseases. 

During the cold months it is impor- 
tant we guard against the respiratory 
diseases, such as bad colds, grippe, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia. Fresh air 
is the best preventive and every living 
and sleeping room should be ventilated. 
An efficient arrangement for room 
ventilation can be made with a wide 
board (the wider the better), the 
length of which should be the width of 
the window. This board should be 
placed inside the room, with the lower 
edge resting on the window sill and 
the upper edge allowed to open inward 
about five or six inches. Then, by 
raising and lowering the sash, the 
amount of air entering the room can 
be regulated; and as the board throws 
the air current upward there is no dan- 
ger from drafts. The temperature of 
the room should be kept between 65 
and 68 degrees during the day; the 
more fresh air at night the better, pro- 
vided there is plenty of cover to keep 
the body warm. 

In winter the clothing should be suf- 
ficient to keep the body warm and pro- 
tect it from dampness. In our South- 
ern states where the weather is 
changeable it is better to rely on 
wraps and overcoats for warmth rath- 
er than on thick underclothing. Wraps 


can be removed while indoors and dis- | 


pensed with when the weather is 
warm. Another objection to thick un- 
derwear is that its texture is usually of 
such a nature as will prevent ventila- 
tion of the skin. Shoes that will keep 
the feet warm and dry are important. 
In fact, Benjamin Franklin’s plan of 
preventing colds by “keeping the feet 
warm, the head cool, and the bowels 
open” is just as good today as it was a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 





The Subscription Manager 
Says: — 








New 300Lamp 


Make 900 to $100 2, Week 


— Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumi: 
Burns Kerosene or 

Clean, ya oo 
6% air, 4% fue’ 


1, Berns 

So Abectessiy safe. 
with match. 100 times 

then wick lamps. Patented. 

| oan mg ~ <p of ang able 


Work aller ‘apere time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Paroel 
collecting. C 


. Big season 

END aey on. ee eae for catalog 
THE AKKON LAMP CO. 

321 Lamp Bldg, Akrea, 0, 














ry°FIGARO This Year 


Once you cure your meat 
with Figaro you'll never 
back to the old smoke 
house method. 


Guaranteed to keep out 
ps can save loss from 
re e, 











Your Receipt 


7 address label on your. paper is 
also your receipt. 

Watch your label that you may know 
that your remittance has been properly 
credited, also that you will know just 
when your time is up, that you may re- 
new in advance and not miss a single 
copy. 

In sending in a renewal be sure to sign 
your letter exactly like your label reads 
or else tell us that you wish us to have 
your label read as you are now signing 
instead of the way the label now reads. 

If your label reads J. F. Smith and 
you sign your letter simply John Smith, 
we won't know but what it is another 
party by the same name. 

Watch your label and renew a month 
or so before your time is out so we can 
be sure of getting your date marked 
ahead and that you will not miss a copy. 

If your label reads 16Jan23, it means 
your time is up on the 16th day of Janu- 
ary, 1923. 


7 aaa | sia 





Manager Subscription Department. 
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r= Two Questions 


LIAVE yo you a genuine TAPATCO STUFFED COLLAR 
PAD for each work horse and mule on your farm? 


Have you ever known of a TAPATCO COLLAR PAD that did 
not deliver service far out of proportion to its cost? 


TAPATCO PADS are filled with a specially prepared Composite 
Stuffing. They are soft, absorbent, cushion-like and efficiently safeguard 
your horses’ shoulders against Chafes, Galls and Bruises. 
TAPATCO PADS have led the field for more than forty-one years. 
Patented Hook Attachment 
Pat. in U. 8. 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 

. 1, i914 
April 6, 1916 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Ba Back Bands. 








ORSE 
COLLAR PADS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Sexier Sant. Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. ree” 
2 

















STRIPPED FOR ACTION 


There are no “frills” on this cludes shovels and_ hillers. 
Planet Jr., No. 4-D horse hoe. Opens and shuts to all prac- 
Each detail in its construction tical widths, 
has been carefully planned For home and market gar- 
to produce a strong, tiff dening, for field work of ev- 
light-draught cultivator, to TY kind there are Planet Jr., 
meet your conditions. Its seeders, and cultivators (hand, 
growing popularity with horse and tractor). See them 
Southern planters is its own 4t your Planet Jr., agent. 
best recommendation. It is Write for new catalog. 
rigid and steady in the row, S. L. ALLEN & CO.,, Inc. 
particularly useful for bed- Dept. 46 
ding cotton, hilling potatoes, Sth and incciant Matai 


cultivating corn, beans and all Philadel 
row crops. Equipment in- phia The mere and it the 


identify our products 


Jo) Fevals mee 








Turn Your Timber Land Into Money | 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


in building dwellings, barns, fences, etc. 
sles. Too, there is alw a dem 
good price. THE LILLISTON is 4 seepred with the 
mill, has a capaci 000 Son day, and can be 
soonomically. WR re For’ FREE FOLD 

Albany, Georgia 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 


CLOVER nin |222: 


Blue Grass, 1.75; Br 
chard Grass, 4. i Aifeite® $7; 
Sue "ée. Grimm “A mh Saee ‘$20; Aisle, 
an a, 
Haid $10; Cane Seed, $2; sacks 
Ship from 





















It Pays To Dehorn 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern bumane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 






We also make Keystone Bull Staffe and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money-back 

it pays to 





on 
Write for circular. 


JAS. SCULLY, Box 106 Pomeroy, 
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Which Cantaloupes 
are the Sweetest? 


The Select-Rite Seed Charts in the 
1923 Catalog of 


WOODS SEEDS 


Show at a glance the varieties of each vegetable 
to plant for earliness, yield, length of bearing, or 
for whatever purpose is most desired. 

The most helpful catalog we have ever issued is 
ready to be mailed you free on request. 

For three generations we have supplied to our cus- 
tomers the best in seeds, and with the Select-Rite 
Charts, you can select the right variety for the 


results you want. 


FREE FLOWER SEEDS 


Our 1923 Catalog tells how you can have them 
without cost. Send a post card now for your copy. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen 


30 S. 14th Street 





Richmond, Va. 






































































Direct from the fashion 
centers! This stunning Fall 


passes bargai 
. Zoucver dreamedot! Bocleveriy 
desi tou 
the lines that it is a 


to women of all t 
M: 


ade of Twit 


: Ny | “Sergey soft as silk but 
vomy LACE VESTEE 
FREE 


Straight from the 


one-piece slip 


) shoulder on 
A over avis of oxeepent 
vy twillserge.Sk: 


A on 


sleeves & blonse 
all strikingly 


in 

thread 

d cont rast- 
silk _me- 


cut “yr 
with collar of 


. 
ver lace vestee 


getachable, included 


sieeves 


; ith d 
B wi gold wiping ng and 




























eae cea Nelo te ATLANTA, GA. 
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tesmepe ered for nr Seiad Sa mS tke ie 


on SEND A PENNY! 


| No Np money now! Deposit sale sale price $4. me and few cents pos: 
tos) tse . yor you ced vias Pris cu “ia — —~ Png = 
not Tete ed , and geet every cent 
Tirough delay. Colors: “Bete A) ak, state Shick 


eee ~~ MAIL ORDER CO. 
CHICAGO 











Made for drilling stable and _ a maaure in drills. 
Needed 





every 
enonaig MANUFACTURING ‘ “IMPLEMENT ce., 
. 0 Atlanta, Ga. 
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Institute Announces Cup 
Awards 

T THE Southeastern Fair at At- 

lanta held sometime ago, a number 
of solid silver cups were offered by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
through its ‘Committee on Improved 
Livestock Breeding, for the purpose of 
encouraging the use of well bred sires 
for commercial livestock. After a long 
period of experience in the purchase 
of livestock, the packing industry has 
come to the conclusion that the im- 
proved breed is the basis for advance- 
ment in the production of market 
types. Therefore it stands behind the 
purebred sire movement and offers 
these prizes in recognition of breed 
quality. 

The greatest problem in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products is to 
standardize them so that the pur- 
chaser will recognize immediately the 
quality and value. The packers use 
certain trade names for their products. 

Similarly, in livestock breeding the 
trademarks or characteristics of color, 
conformation and general appearance 
that make an animal specifically of its 
own breed, that is to say a Shorthorn, 
a Duroc-Jersey or a Shropshire, for 
example, indicate that the animals 
posessing them most probably have 
the meat producing ability and the 
efficiency of their breed. The Institute 
of Meat Packers has therefore offered 
these prizes to the individual showing 
the highest degree of the standard 
characteristics of the. breed, in the be- 
lief that the blood indic-ted assures 
one of the most efficient meat packing 
capacity. 

These prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 


Shorthorn—V. H. Mock, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Hereford—Ebb Thomas, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Aberdeen-Angus—Not awarded for 
lack of competition. 

Durocs—State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens, Georgia. 

Poland-China—State College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, Ga. 


Hampshire—Brinson and _ Brinson, 


Millen, Ga. 





World Production of Cotton 
Increased 


E Nand Sang production of cotton for the 
1922-23 season in countries that 
produced over 90 per cent of the 
world’s crop in the period 1909-13 is 
estimated at 15,250,000 bales of 478 
pounds net, according to the United 


States Department of Agriculture. This 
is an increase of 2,559,000 bales, or 20 
per cent, above the production for the 
same countries last year, and a de- 
crease of 3,991,000 bales, or 21 per cent, 
from the average production for the 
five years 1909-13. The countries cov- 
ered are the United States, Mexico, 
India, Egypt, Asiatic Russia, and 
Chosen. 


The total cotton area for the above 
countries, except Mexico, for the 1922- 
23 season is estimated at 57,106,000 
acres, which is 5,044,000 acres, or 10 per 
cent more than than the area last 
year and 2,736,000 acres, or 5 per cent 
less than the average area for the five 
years 1909-13. Practically the total in- 
crease in production is accounted for 
by the larger crop inthe United States, 
which is 9,964,000 bales, compared with 
7,953,641 bales in 1921. The Egyptian 
crop is placed at 1,015,00 bales in 1922 
compared with 684,000 bales in 1921. 
The India crop is 4,016,000 bales, com- 
pared with 3,735,000 bales in 1921. As- 
iatic Russia shows a decrease of 50 per 
cent in production since 1921. The crop 
of Mexico is only slightly smaller than 
last year’s crop——United States De- 





partment of Agriculture. 
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RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 


A RADIOLITE is a great 
convenience. Under your 
—, these long nights and 
these dark mornings when you 
get up before the sun; outdoors 
at night and early in the morn- 
ing—a Radiolite quickly and 
leasantly tells you the time, 
odels from $2.50 to $5.00. 




















SAW MILL MACHINERY 
SAW MILLS.BOILERS AND ENGINES 
SAWS. BITS BELTING ETC. 
FAST SPEED AND HIGH PRESSURE 
for Pricer and information to the Manufacturer. 
ul. a. SCHOFIELOS Sons (Co. 


DESK W werweee CON, GEORCIA. 








P,HAME STRAPS Bargain Offer! 6 1-inch solid oak 
leather <9 s, sent postpaid 


Extra heavy, 21 inches 
, roller a Pin ae 
ao = ° 


ne or money — ferang calaloe Fe FREE 
ANISER MERC.CO. Dept. 114 St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Progressive Farmer 
Agents Wanted! 


F YOU like The Progressive Fafm- 

er, we hope you will interest your- 
self in getting others to read it. We 
offer LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO 
CLUB WORKERS and will be glad 
to make you a regular agent. 

Of if you do not care to try for any 
number of subscriptions, why not at 
least get enough to get your own re- 
newal free? For each $1 in subscrip- 
tions for other people that you send 
us, we will renew your own ‘subscrip- 
tions six months free. That is to say, 
send us $2 in subscriptions for other 
people and you get your own sub- 
scription renewed one year free; for 
$3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good 
turn by getting them as Progressive 
Farmer readers? 




















Of Course YOU Do! 


Everyone fe-reads good stories—some: 
times two or three times. If you bind 
your cage of The Progressive Farmer 
you will have complete all the dandy 
stories we publish. 


Fifty cents pays for a Progressive Farmer Binder. 
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Are You Blighting 


Your 


Child's Life? Read This 


N A few months the farmers of our 


section of the country will begin their 
spring plowing and other work prepara- 
tory to sowing the summer’s crops. It 
is at this time of the year that the ma- 
jority of farmers take their boys away 
from school in order to help in the fields. 
Most of these farmers kept their boys 
at home in the field during the first of 
December. If they take them out of 
school in the spring, it gives them only 
three months to cover a nine months’ 
course. 

The average class which these boys 
enter in the fall is so far ahead of them 
that not even the brightest of them can 
keep up and learn as much as he should 
from the work of the class. The teach- 
er, too, has his or her hands too full 
with the classes begun at the beginning 
of the session to start new ones. 


The boys who enter late thus have to 
drag along the ‘best they can, and then 
are stopped before the close of the term 
and cannot be promoted. The next year 
the same thing will happen, each boy will 
have to go over the same work again, 
will lose interest, and will again fail to 
be promoted. Usually after a year or 
two of this the boy drops out of school 
and grows up in ignorance. 

The responsibility for this rests with 
the father of the child. He fails to see 
far enough ahead to-realize that he is 
blighting the life of his son. 

Most farmers argue that because they 
did not receive a good education, their 
children do not need one. If these farm- 
ers will only look around them, they will 
see that conditions are changing. In the 
future farmers must have an education 
in order to compete with the shrewdness 
of the middlemen. And the farmers of 
today would be better off if more of 
them were educated. 

No sacrifice is too great for a parent 
to make in order to keep his children in 
high school. Each boy and girl should 
spend at least four full years in a good 
high school. If a child is kept in school 
regularly, he should finish high school 
by the time he is 17, and that is plenty 
young to start a boy to doing a man’s 
work. A. farmer would not think of 
breaking and working a colt until it was 
fully grown, yet he will make a slave out 
of his boy and stunt both his mind and 
body. The question of keeping the chil- 
dren on the farm would be solved if they 
were educated and given a fair chance 
in life. 

The day is not far distant when only 
the educated man will be able to stay in 
the farming profession unless as a tenant 
or a day laborer. Give your children a 
chance, and you will never regret it. 
Every cent spent in hiring labor to do 
their work will be well spent. 

MERCER O. CLARK, 
Principal Oakland High School, Keys- 
ville, Va. 

Editorial Comment—No article that 
The Progressive Farmer has printed this 
year deserves more earnest attention 
than this strong message straight from 
the fine heart of Professor Clark. 





Worms in Plums 


READER says: “I have a plum or- 
chard of healthy trees, producing fine 
and abundant fruit, but the plums were 
wormy last year, though I sprayed when 
the blossoms fell. I thought spraying 
with lime-sulphur solution and arsenate 
of lead would prevent this.” 
You should have sprayed a 
time for the worms. Try-this: 
1, Spray a week after petals fall, using 
self-boiled lime-sulphur solution (8 
pounds lime. 8 pounds sulphur, and 50 
gallons of water, 2 pounds of 


second 


adding 2 
arsenate of lead paste). 

2. Ten or 20 days ater, 
above. 

3. Spray again with the lime-sulphur 
solution four or five weeks before the 
fruit ripens. This applies to peaches as 
well as plums. 


repeat the 









strations proved 


this knowledge. 


are used. 








Cotton farmers will be glad to 
know that fresh help against the 
weevil is now offered in the trust- 
worthy old Royster fertilizers. The 
formulas have been revised in the 
light of new discoveries, to make 
plant food more quickly available. 


For nearly forty years Royster 
fertilizers have been known as reli- 
able—and this season they will be 
more satisfactory than ever before. 


Promotes Early Growth 


As soon as Government demon- 


early maturity, the entire resources 
of the Royster organization were 
turned upon revising formulas 
so the cotton farmer could profit by 


The phosphoric acid and the nitro- 
gen in Royster brands have been 
made more quickly available to push 
plants to early maturity. Only the 
scientifically tested and proven ma- 
terials, for which Royster is famous, 


Ask Your County Agent 


Your county agent will tell you 
the tremendous importance of this. 
Get his advice in your weevil fight. 
Plant less cotton, plant earlier, use 


often, 


Ghe Boll Weevil gets a blow 
from an entirely new quarter- 


enough Royster fertilizer, cultivate 
gather damaged squares, 
poison with calcium arsenate and 
destroy stalks early. Do these sim- 
ple things and any good farmer can 
grow cotton despite the weevil. 


Study Fertilizer 


Learn to use fertilizer in ways to 
earn the most money from it. 
tilizer differs in quality just as seed. 


Fer- 


To save $1 a ton, don’t risk your 


time, labor and money put ona crop 


by using fertilizer of doubtful reli- 


ability. 
the value of 


the F. S. R. 


of fertilizer. 


Royster formulas contain 
only material which has been 
chosen because of its special value 
to that particular crop, scientifically 
tested for its quality and compound- 
ed skillfully in the proportions ex- 
perience has proven right. 
bag of genuine Royster fertilizer has 
trademark plainly 
stamped on the back. 

Experiment station tests prove 
the profit in using the right quantity 
You wouldn’t sow a 


Every 


handful of wheat to the acre. Don’t 
skimp the fertilizer. On cotion, use 


a 


Norfolk Charlotte Columbia _ 
Richmond Washington -fSk- Macon ‘ 
Lynchburg Tarboro -sts Atlanta 


OYSTE 


Field Tested Fertilizers 


at least 600 pounds and if possible 
1,000 pounds to the acre. 


For advice or assistance, write 
the Farm Service Department, 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


Birmingham 
Montgomery 














KEEP WARM 


while at work in a He, of these 
good heavy weight D Brown 


. ‘ood 
th like most stores sell 
for 5s to $5 

OUR PRICE $2.95 Delivered 


Cash with order and money re- 
funded promptly if not well 


pleased. 
7vi022 aerey Pants $2.99 
Sizes 30 to 38 waist. 
71028 Cy Brewnes $3.49 
Laced legs; sizes 30 to 38 waist, 


ROBBINS & McGOWIN CO. 
Brewton, Ala. 








_ SEND NO ge ly 
Out-Hand tor Left 
eae WHEELER R SVOLVER 







32-Cal. $47-500— 
32-20 or $49.50 
38 Cal. 


Made of best tool steel, nickel or blue, 








and 
highest workmanship. Short, medium or long 


barrel. A real MAN’S gun. Preferred by De- 
tectives, Police, Secret Service and Westerners. 
SEND NO \MONEY—Simply send us your 
name and address, stating calibre desired, 
and we mail immediately. Pay on arrival, our 
low price, plus a few cents postage. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back. Write to- 
day, NOW. 


THE UNWIN TRADING CO. 
55 Broadway, New York. 




















FLORENCE WAGON CO., 


Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons| 


i» 








Order 
Through 
Nearest 

Dealer 








Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” Wagon 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


Florence, Ala. 











ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 















eather Bediy, — 
i} Feather Pillows and Cotwe i 
Mattresses direct from facto:ry. 
Low bargain 

WRITE POR FREE 
FAQTORY TO USER BARGAIN 8008 


Nob sournwestern IN_FEATHER CO. Dot. 50 Dalal 

















GLADIOLUS: 


Named Gladiolti ag ow 4c postage 
yuins lohunioes Gana 


te AAAS Beth 
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Cuma eee 





















Timely Poultry Hints 


y \—wqaoes proteims are indispensable. 
The most tnorough tests prove that 
none of the vegetable proteins satisfy 


Sensational test proves 
Semi-Solic ; B uctermiik triples 
k6¢Vield at ha!’ the cost per dozen 


the needs of high-producing hens. They 
must have the ani- 
mal protein of some 
kind. On the farm, 
where cows are kept, 
it is usually easy to 
supply sour milk or 
buttermilk, but our 














1 pam Ma ready- mixed feeds, Why Semi-Solid & “ 
Coen tee Spe te = ee ee an Dealers Are experience and ob- 
The sa tienth tee ps teat at {Kentucky Experiment !creasing Sales! servations forces the 
conducted a bey Bret. 3. i, Mastin, Som famous poultry eupert, | coves we Pipes cui conclusion that, in a 
every farm eanea wy more eggs than flocks fed ordinary farm was 62 Sepe cone liquid form, poultry 
rations, yet cost per dozen is only one-half as large. years, tus the remark- will not consume 

This remarkable test shows Semi-Solid and home- le, isis eccing enough of it 

sodven G0 maze eggs than mash and meat scrap. dealers to sell Semi- 3 ; : 
par fed elle high + -~ mash produce less eggs than Sone. sae a The semi-solid buttermilk seems to be 
and holds bect farm fairly well liked by poultry, but is not 





so easy to handle. The dried butter- 
milk is greedily eaten, and there is no 





Dealers who wish the 
exclusive sale of Semi- 
Sojid Buttermilk in 
thelr eeriteey should 





- la waste in its use. Yet, after thorough 
om 32 or prospectus i ith I 

present advertising cam- tests, we find poultry given either the 
is pure creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed apd yt; semi-solid or the dried buttermilk will 









to point of Maximum Foegin Wate per pound. Fed as we recom- 
Spend fe, 1 fe your in Yin farmers use it exten- 
tainers 


sively. 

4 BRINGS BIGGER HOG PROFITS! 
costs and prompt delivery. ted hogs wn Mationsl Swine Show, Semi-Seltd 

ons. 
Fill out the coupon today and get | those fed all other commercial feeds combined. 

the full report of Kentucky Experiment Station In the sale In the sala ing, feed lo lot or farrowing house 
test and complete information on supreme, 
Buttermilk and how to feed it. 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk is a trade- 
marked product; with its purity and quality 

inferior imitations ef 


“Unknown quality. 
‘O, Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road - Room 800 


consume a noticeable quantity of beef 
scrap in addition. We are following 
this practice with 50 to 60 per cent egg 
production from White Wyandotte pul- 
lets of May hatch. Without the beef 
scrap the yield falls. 

* * 
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Don’t Overlook the Sprouted Oats.— 
Few farm poultrymen or women have at 
this season, a sufficient supply of young 
rye, barley or oats for chickens and this 
succulent feed is necessary. It is a sim- 
ple thing to use an old packing box, 
fitted with racks for trays 7 or 8 inches 
apart with some old carpet or sail cloth 
covering. Oats soaked a day or two, 
then put an inch deep into the trays, will 
in 4 or 5 days give amply sprouted feed. 
If a cellar is available for the sprouter, 
little or no artificial heat is needed. 

* . + 

Big Claims for Culling —We have_a 
report of a farmer who had.20 per cent 
of his flock culled out, with the wonder- 
ful result of 40 per cent increase in total 
egg production, and this is claimed to be 
due simply to culling! Such claims are 
ridiculous. The probability is that fol- 
lowing instructions, the hens, after cull- 
ing, were fed a properly balanced ration 
and enough of it—with natural results. 

. 6% 

How About Brotlers?—There is no 
time to lose, if you wish to reap the ad- 
vantage from having fat broilers to sell 
in March. It takes 21 days for hatching, 
and from 6 to 8 weeks’ growth, if the 
chicks are pushed—will make fat birds 
just when prices are highest. Hens are 
of no use for this purpose. Any good 
standard incubator, in a well-ventilated 
room free from drafts will do the work. 
Those of 200 to 250-egg capacity are 
about right, and 65 to 70 per cent hatches 
should be satisfactory. 

Brooder rooms are absolutely neces- 
sary, and should be in thorough condi- 
tion several days ahead of time. Make 
them rat-proof, with plenty of light from 
the south side. 

Either oil stoves or coal burners can 
be used, the latter mainly with 500 to 
600-egg incubators. 

** * 

It is not too early to begin making up 
the breeding pens, and it might have 
been done before to advantage. Layers 
of table eggs may well be in large flocks, 
males being excluded, but breeders 
should be carefully selected and mated. 
Improvement of the flock should be kept 
constantly in mind, and if a lot of males 
and females are allowed to rin together, 
regardless of their quality, the inevitable 
result will be the lowering in quality of 
the whole flock, even if purebred—for 
there are lots of scrub purebreds. 

Select males strong in the points where 
the females may be a little weak, and 
especially only males descended from 
high producing pens. The females 
should be picked out with the same point 
in view—high scoring, as far as possible, 
but by all means from high-producing 











“Let O) fe Mt Battie‘, Boost | 
Your Income This Year | | 





Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders 


have taken the work out of poultry rais- 
ing but until you get my new 1923 cata- 
log you cannot know how easy it is to 
make big hatches of the liveliest healthy 
chicks in the coldest weather and be able 
to put them on the market early. It 
is easy with an Old Trust More 
than a million buyers of Tohasoe- 
made machines will tell you so. 

Mail a Postal Today and get my new low prices on Old 
Trusty, freight prepaid to your station. Quick shipments from 
Clay enter, Neb., or St. Joseph, Mo. And I want you to be 
sure to get a copy of my new catalog and poultry book—the most helpful of 
its kind that ever came into your home. ious how easy it is to turn spare 


time into poultry profits that pile up quickly. Send me your name and ad- 
dress today—sure. HARRY JOHNSON, “Incubatsér Man." 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 
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Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 


Progressive Farmer” whee you write 
advertisers. we guarantees 


time. 










The Pragressive Farmer 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 


in the week and 
. We are the 











Hatching every day 
every hour in the 
World’s largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best purebred 
stock obtainable, moderately priced: alse 
QUALI chicks from heavy laying 
stock at small additional t 

We deliver by Parcel Post anywwhere 
East of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 
per cent safe arrival. 





SMITH’S 
STANDARD 

Reg. U. 8 
Patent Office. 

Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dept. 64. 184 Friend Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 61 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Illinois, Dept. Gi, 427 Se. Dearborn St. 





(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


Baby Chicks 


Single Comb vy Leghorn Chicks that are strong 
and vigorous, from our Special Matings of 7,000 
FANCY ee with an egg record unsur- 
passed. That produce every egg we hatch in our 
60,000 CAPACITY INC UBATORS. Two to three 
hatches every week. Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 
per 50; $20 per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms me 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 




















400,000 CHICKS 


Big, Strong. Well-hatched Chicks, from selected to lay 
stock on free range, properly fed and housed to insure 
health and vigor. 
WHITE, passe 
HORNS—50, $7; $62.5 
BARRED and winete Racks. $s. c. 
d R. C. REDS, ne 50, $8 
100, $15; 560, $72.50 
WHITE WYANDOTTES — 50. $8.50; 
100, $16; 500, $77. 
onrinetens, 
WYANDOTTES—50, $9.50; 
500, $87.50. POSTPAID. 
We Guarantee full 100 per cent live arrival 
Citizens’ Bank. Order direct from this ad 
Free Circular 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box T, Mt. Blanchard, Ohie. 


@ Baby Chicks! 


My prize winning and egg laying strain of 
Barred Rocks make a living for me They 
will make money for you Experience has 
proved that the best is cheapest. Write for 
my Catalog and Prices of BABY CHICKS. 

Can also supply A LIMITED NUMBER VERY 
HIGH GRADE WHITE LEGHORN CHIX. 


R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Blows Ferry Road 


Po ayer ane. 





and SILVER 
100, $18; 


Reference 
and save 
































SUNBEAM HATCHERY. Chicks produced under my 
personal supervision from a heavy laying flocks. 
PRICES: Wh and Buff Leghorns, 50, ; 
100, $13; 500, $62.50. Barred 3, 

Rf. C. and S. C. R d Aneonas, 

50, $8; 100, $15; 500, $72.50. White and 

Buff Rocks, White W 8 

Mincreas, 50, 50; 


$3. 100, 500, 
=: 30.8 White and Buff Orsingtons sil- 
andettes, $8; 100, $18; 
500. ‘Sar53. Postpaid. Full live delivery 
guaranteed. Order now and get them | 
when you want them. Bank reference. - 
Catalog Free. Memem' 
H. B. TIPPIN, 





Box L, 

















Season. iller-Ma ’ 
813 Franklin St., Kirksville, Mo. 
Most Profitable purebred 


64 BREEDS Southern raised chick- 
erts, ducks, geese, turkeys. Powls, eges. 
incubators at reduced prices. 30th year 
Largest plant. Large valuable poultry 
book and catalog free. R. F. Neubert Co.. 
Box 846, Mankato, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS °Writ'duce” 
wi Quick 
Best Payi ving, Highes Highest Quality, Pure Bred Tom 
Barron and Hollywood White Leghorns, Brown 
horns, Anconas, Barred B Rocks. 
. White orders now — get 
liberal dis. — cata ree, ne an free. 
Superior 
= PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
layers. Exhibition and seleet grades. 
age PAID. Live arrival guar 
Hatcheries oan A AND WEST from. which 


to ship. A month’s f jog free. 
Nabob Hatcheries , Box A3, Rassbinr. Ohio. 


QUALITY yg the Profitable “ 
and Laying Kind. They pay you big. Se- cp 
lected. Hogan test. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, Anconas, 


t  MIDDLEPO 
Dept. P, 











Middiepoint, Ohio. 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
12 varieties. Best laying 15,000 eggs 


strains. Incubate 
daily. Cates See, Reasonable prices. Free live de- 
livery. Lo] Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
CHIX Well hat and From 
at, best breeds, heavy layers, —_ 
latest 


best and 
fat Mare delivery Also iio BOGS, 
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Wi p cer’s Raincoat. 


lined. Absolutely water- 
proof. Goodyear made. Very stylish 
and durable. 3 button belted model. 


‘\ | Fitand quality guaranteed. Sizes 
32 to 50. Order t ooinentn Pay 
: postman only §2.95 (plus postage) 
op delivery. Money back if not satisfied. 


U. $.Woal 
Trousers 
$49 = 


oe Reinforced 


waist end. ae! 5 - 
ets. 30 to 
35. pt + other pants 


at twice our price. 


oe 


Heavy Wool Sock 


3 Pairs for 95c 
U. S. Army all wool sock. 
Mlole-proof toes and heels. 
vi soft and extra warm. 
GU ¥ color. All sizes. 

tcdabove, Pes post maa out apeciallow pric 
Gian poem oF potigs. Your mone 
save 
Seok ap tans pet pany Bs ~ Lm 


New Army and Navy Stores, Dept.333, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



















































for this complete set ot 

anteed semi-porcelain c ina.| 
Absolutely Free. Noextra 
money to pay. —- startling 
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Xp 
AYS Sam: When roads get bad and you 
| can’t get to the village, take a book and 
| go to the other end of the world. 
j STUMPING GRANDPA 
“Grandpa,” said five-year-old Alice. = 


something running across the kitchen 


Can 


saw 
floor this morning without any legs. 
you guess what it was?” 

The old man thought for a few moments, 
and then gave it up. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“Water!” she said triumphantly. 


ROUGH ON RATS! 


Newly-wed wife: “Dear, when you come 
from work tonight I want you to bring some 
rat biscuits.” 

Husband: “Rat biscuits, the idea of such a 
thing, why waste money on rat biscuits? 
If the rats can’t eat the biscuits you cook, 
let them go somewhere else.” 


BUT NEARLY EVERY ONE 


Bride: Now, you did not have someone to 
kiss you every night before you were mat- 
ried. 


Groom: No, not every night.—Wayside 
Tales. 
IT’S BORN IN ‘’EM! 
Little girl: Mother, when I get to heaven, 


will I play with the little angels? 
Mother: Yes, darling, you will. 


Little girl: And don’t you fink, mother, it 
I'm very, very dood, they will let me play 
with a lickle devil sometimes?—Wayside 
Tales. 


A NEW KIND OF FRICTION 


The insurance adjuster who had been in- 
vestigating the fire turned to go. 


“I came down here to find out the cause 


of this fire, and I have done so,” he re- 
marked. 
“That’s what I want to know. What caus- 


ed it?’ demanded the house-owner. 

“It’s a plain case of friction.” 
“What-ya-mean—friction?” 

“The fire was undoubtedly caused by rub- 
bing a three-thousand-doliar insurance pol- 
icy on a two-thousand-dollar house.”—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 


SOME CONUNDRUMS 


1, What ship carries the greatest number 
of passengers. 


2. Why is a greenback more valuable than 
gold? 
3. Why is your nose in the middle of your 


face? 

4. On what day of the year do women talk 
the least? 

5. What is the best material for airplanes? 
6. What must always be made in a hurry? 
7. Why is the letter D like a cross baby? 
Answers will be given in this column next 
week. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P Alley 





| Now ‘DAYS You HAS T° 

HAVE A HAID-DocTUH. 
En A STUMMICK-DOCTUH 
EN A FooT-DOCTUH-- 
-- EF SUMPN WUZ T" 

GiT DE MATTER wiD You 
ALL OVER AT ONCE —UH-UH! 














(Capo right. 1983, & The Bei! Syndicate, ime 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey sho don’t be no res’ fuh de wick- 
ed; dey’s de mos’ busiest folks in de 
worl’ ! 


I spent 80 


‘8 in perfect- 
tno thie ‘Toni 
GILBERT 
M.D, 


pve 






ery cow in your herd can be made to pro- 


pe... up ae her full capacity 

—if you look well to her ration, her health, 
her appetite and her digestion. 

Balance the ration. Feed bran, oats and 
corn, or their age cottonseed or linseed. 
meal, clover hay, alfalfa, silage—pasture in 


season. 


Remember, the better the appetite the 
greater the food consumption, the greater the 
milk production. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIG 


Keeps Cows Healthy 


Makes Cows Hangry 


It conditions cows to turn their ration of 
grain, hay and fodder into pails of milk. 


It contains Nux Vomica, greatest of: all 


nerve tonics. 
digestion. 


tite, aids 


Quassia produces appe ee “ 
ood ric 


Salts of Iron keeps the 


There are Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics 
for the kidneys, to help throw off the waste 
materials which so often clog the cow’s system. 


Excellent for cows at calving. 


Feed it be- 


fore freshing. Good alike for all cattle. 


Tell your dealer how man 
He has a package to suit. 


25-Ib. Pail $2.50 


cows you have, 
UARANTEED. 


100-lb. Drum $8.50 
Except in the far West and Canada 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, G, 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stab!es Healthful and Clean Smelling 








Most at stupendous values ever 
red. Same quality costs $30.00 










pea hy All sizes and all styles 
cost the same—No extra charges, 
= pay oer a if 


SAMPLES FREE 





Pace latina or letter 
brings you free a big 
ps cee apes of cloth samples, pnw measurin, 


charts and style book. Fine re wool moet argues 
worsteds, all latest colors and patterns included, 


Your Suit Won't Cost | You a Cent 


if you have a few spare hours to show and adver- 
tise our amazing bargains, your own suit won’t 
costacent. Thisis a won ‘ul chance for agents 
to make $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
time. Everybody buys. Our low prices are irresist- 
fble. A postcard ee wanes name andaddress 

our Samples without delay — Address 


GHICAGO TAILORS ASS'N, Dept. 290 Chicago 





Send to- lay Sor 


FREE Savine 


BARGAIN 
CATALOG 


New 1923 Edition 







Sporti 
yy 
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(Copyright 1922 By The Bell Syndieste, Ine) 
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Farmers 





Each Initial, Number or 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. Darien, Ga. 


The above rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly 
what edition you wish to usc. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


s Exchange f 


Breeders’ Cards 
(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 





Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 








BLUEBERRIES 
Woe : Plant “Sapp’s Cluster Blueberry Trees’*—For big 
profits and quick results. Write for literature. M. A. 
Sapp, Crestview, Fla 


CABBAGE AND ONION 
500 Cabbage-—-Postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. , Ri ae : 
300 Cabbage” Plants—50c, postpaid. R. A. Strain, 








Amount Counts as a Word 





500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Darien, Georgia. 














sanpnpaannnn npaidienibnn do Cabbage and Onion Plants —$1.25 1,000; 500, 75c; 
Pie Barred Rocks — (Ringlet and Mapleside 5,000, $5. Evergreen Farms, Thomasvville, Ga 2 
trains)—-Baby chicks, hatching eggs, and breeding Hardy Cabbage Plants—500, extra large, $1; 500, 
stock, from blue ribbon winners. Prices reasonable. medium, 75¢; postpaid. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


Olive Poultry Farm, Pensacola, Fla = -* : am 
"_Frost- -proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties; 500, 












CHESTER WHITES 





Choice Chester White Pigs—10 weeks, 40 IDs., reg- 
istered buyer’s name, papers furnished, $10. Boggy 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bargains in Durocs--Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, 
Tennessee, 








RHODE ISLAND REDS > 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. J. H. Williams, Coffee, 

8. Cc. k Reds—Baby chicks, 25c, 20¢, 10c. Spring Georgia. ad eR et 
delivery. “— 0. G. Richards. Camilla, Ga 500 Extra Large Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, “$l; 
SS ee — +... 500, medium sized, postpaid, 75c. R. O. Parks, 


Harrison’s “General Delivery’ S ( Reds—Deliver dl 
the goods. Informational mating list trce. Chas. R, Darien, Georgia 
Harrison, Inverness, Extra Large Selected Cabbag ve Plants—All varieties; 
9 . 5 95 u ‘f " o 
8. Rhote Island Red Cockerels—Trapnested. 200 Postpaid, 60c; 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2, None better. 
a 2 a strain. Utility and fancy; $2.50-$10. Qual- “***"* _ = a 
ity guaranteed. Mrs. Eucere Shaw, Ft. Gaines, Ga. Frostproof Cabbage—Leading varieties: 500, $1; 














POLAND-CHINAS 


1,000, $1.50, prepaid: 10,000, $7.50, express collect. 
BABY CHICKS Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas—Best breed. 
1 ages. C. W. Holland, Blue Springs, Miss. 


GUERNSEYS 
Mount Pleasant Guernsey Farm, Gallion, Ala.—Fed- 
eral accredited. Registered bull for sale. 











Baby Chicks—2,000,000 for 1923—14 beouler vale Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefleld and | Flat 
ties, purebred. Guaranteed. Lowest prices. Catalog putch—500, T5c; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 $1 
free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mr: American Plant Co... Alma. Ga. 

Chicks—All kinds. Strictly purebred. Lowest prices. > , ad om. 
Large illustrated catalog and poultry book free. Send aerest Proof Cabbage Puan—t. 000 for $ ro 
for your copy today. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor. Mo. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 











For Sale—A carload of high-grade Guernsey heifers, 
from 6 months to 2 years old, and springers. New 
Delta Farm, Cornwell, 8. C. 


__ JERSEYS 


26 High-grade Jersey cows and bred heifers, and 10 
registered cows. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


RED POLLS 


Test for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled cattle. 
milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove St 
Farm, Cluster Springs. Va., Halifax County. — 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Purebred Collie Pups—Perfectly marked, color sable 
and white. Males $10; females, $7.50. Mrs. Victor 
Russell, Toka Farm, Fayetteville, Ala. 


“Must Sell All My Bird Dogs Quick—Some trained 
and some untrained. Details of breed and prices on 
application. W. M. Windham, Millport, Ala. 


“English Setters—Two registered males, 6 months 
old, nicely started, with no faults, $25 each. One 
beautiful male, 6 months old, not registered, but pure- 
bred, $20. Satisfaction guaranteed. Grady Green, 
Stanfield, N. C. 














——— 











KITTENS 
Siberian _Kistens —Snow white, beautiful pets, splen- 
did mousers, $10, $15. Different ages. M. Cowdrey, 
Arlington, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Watt’s Southland Strain Anconas—Eags, $2; chicks, 
ae per 100. Chas. Watt. Jr., Camilla, Ga 


8. C. Ancona Pullets and Two Gockercls #15. 
sheppard strain. Nolan Helms, Montgomery, Ala., 

















Ancona Cockerels—From Sheppard’s famous strain; 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
rite A. A. Acker, Lincoln, Ala. 


CORNISH 


Dark Cornish Zadign Game ae $2 
each; cockerels, F. M. Crayton & Sons, Bi Itmore, 
North Carolina. 











BUCKEYES 


Buckeye Cockerels—Ready for service. Fine birds, 
$4, Mrs. W. F. Osburn, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


LEGHORNS 


Brown  Leghorns—Choice breeding stock and eggs, 
reasonable, from my state winners. Circular. & B. 
Ease ag le, Miss. 

8. yhite _Leghorns-— Cocks, cockerels, hens and 
mR s) 50 to Satisfaction guaranteed. me 
me your wants. al Word, Scottsboro, Alabam 

Young’s Strain 8S. C€. White Leghorn a 
February and March hatched, excellent birds, prices 
$2 to $5. Marbury School Poultry Farm, Marbury, 

ma. : 











White Leghorns (Young Strain) — Hatching eggs 
ready now; sitting of 15, postpaid, for $2. aby 
chicks from these exgs, postpaid, $18 per 100. Hillcrest 
Bouts om Poultry Farm, Birmingham, Ala., 

joute 


Chicks, —100 White Leghorn chicks, $16, 

pesto id. 15 ay 1.35; 30, $2.50; 144, $10, postpaid. 
ine breeding cockereis, $2 each, or 3 for $5. Ancestry 
trapnested through several generations. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, everything. J. R. Nichols, Hazlehurst, Ga. 


8. C. White Leghorns—Raby chicks, hatching eggs. 
Trap-nested, _line-bred. your order now for 
echt and hatching eggs. Delivery begins January 
25th. all season. Mating list and prices on 

request. Address: Roberts Poultry Farm, Box 191 
Suostwater, Tenn. 

Purebred Barron Strain S. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks—From high producing hens mated to pecigreed 
cockerels; 100, $18. Utility 8S. C. White Leghorn 
chicks, 100, $15; 1,000, $140. 100 per cent ‘live de- 
livery guaranteed. Book orders any date, Laying pul- 
lets, $1.75 each. Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 


MINORCAS 


A Few Choice Purebred > ye F * eraaen Cockerels. 
Enterprise Farm, Vinegar Bend, 


Geaaaee 


Southern Champions—Buff and White Orpingtons— 
Stock and eggs for sale. Usry Orpington Farm, Attalla, 
Alabama. 

For ae Se te Orpington “Cockerels (Cook 
Strain)—$5 each. Mrs. W. J. Austin, Bessemer, Ala., 
Route 4, Box 27i 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Barred Rocks——Cockerels, $2 and $3. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write W. H. Graham, Claud, Ala 

TBarred_ Rocks (Aristocrats Direct)—-Eegs, Pen A, 
$8; Pen B, $2, postpaid. Ed Kerr, Whistler, Ala. 

White Rocks—Splendid cockerels, from Fishel stock 
direct, $3.50 to $5. Mrs. H. B. Durrett, Gordo. Ala. 

Fishel’s White Rocks—High-class, prolific layers. 

for 15, delivered. Chas. Holder, Bridgeport, 

Alina 












































tred Rocks —( Soulonbole: $2 and $3; from dams of 
high "iy metas records. Write Jessie Avant, Thompson, 





aes Barred Plymouth Rocks—Stock and eres, 
from best exhibition and laying strain. Gardner Broth- 
ers, Auburn, Alabama. 


Ringlet and Aristocrat Barred Rock Eggs—From Bir- 
mingham, Nashville, Albany winners; $3 sitting. 
prepaid. Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala 

Full Blood Prize Winning Barred Plymouth Rock 
Roosters—10 months old, $8 each. Eges of same strain, 
Route poweetd. $2. Mrs. M. ?. Turner, Fayette, _Ala., 














a Barred Plymouth Rocks—Stock from best ex- 
hibition and laying strain. Cockerels, $3.50, $5: pul- 

® 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. H. Estes, 
Piedmont, Ala,, te 4. ; 








highest quality, Safe delivery’ quaranteet. Write for Cabbage Plants All Jeading varieties, of | frost-proof 
. ‘ ic i . cabbage plants. rices $1.25 per and over, 
| ae on play a and price list. Oakdale Farm, $1.0 W Hoiley’s Farm. Aihens. Gec ia, 


“Baby Chicks’’—All_ Breeds — Purebred, _ certified Frost -pre 
“heavy egg production.” Popular prices. Brooders, tt te. eee. otto. Ls mong a Sl rien, 
Poultry supplies. Write now. Big, free 60-page 1923 000, 3 00. W alter Parks. arien . ae 
Poultry Calendar Book. Elwood M, Pusey, East Liver- Send No Money— Frostproof Waketields, Flat Dute’ h, 
pool, Ohio. gpa geen tes 0 Ww. ot eae ya 0 2 3 1,60 00, 
Baby Chicks—-20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From a APTA omasville, Ga 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped Early Jersey W akefleld Cabbage and , Waite Bermuda 
via prepaid parcel post Safe delivery guaranteed. Onion Plants—100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,¢ 3 $5. 
Over 10,000 pleased customers 20th season Big postpaid, insured Chas. 8 aE , Ala. 
catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- - 
880! Send No Money—Millions Frost <te Cotwege 
ter, Missouri. 
Planta—Shipped C. O. D 1,000, $1.25; 00, $5. 
Baby Chicks — Brown, Buff and White Leghorns, Satisfactory plants assured. E. L. Pomsil oo ga, Ga. 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks, Rhode Islands Reds, = - wm er “ 
Wyandottes, Anconas, Minorcas, Orpingtons—Shipping Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties from 
daily. Write for prices. Booking orders for February best Long Island seed; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; mail or 
and March delivery. C. M. Carter, 1120 North 16th St., express. Dealers wanted Powell Plant Company, 
Birmingham, Ala Omega, Ga. i 
farly Jersey ’ Charleste Wakefieli Cabbage 
GEESE Plante, son 100; “000, -_ lssced. dap sip Tot. 
Choice Trio of urebred Gray African Geese—$10. 75¢ per 1,000 by prepaid express. E. ©, Adcock, 
Dewey Hosmer, Box 32, Yolande, Ala. Senoia, Ga. auc: ee 
Millions Cabbage Plants—All varieties. Will ship in 
TURKEYS 8 days. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hillcrest Farms, 1,900, 90c; 10,000, $7.50; mailed or expressed. Fain 
Eidson, Tenn. * Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 


White Holl ‘ 7 % ] Millions Frostproof Copnene. rte -Standard va- 
PA... BR —_ a. OA Me SS. = rieties, expressed, $1 1,000; $1.50; 10,000, $7.50. 
Fine large plants guarant Bt yh st shipment. R. 
For Sale—Pure Bronze arate — Teme, $10. Mrs. A. Strain, Brunswiek, Ga 

Ala 








50. post- 
1,000, 




















Frost-] proof Cabbage—Leading varietics ; 
























































The Progressive 


Genuine Frostproof Cabbage ani © etn § 


fants 














Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wateteit. Sucees- 
Gon; Flat Dutch—500, $1; 1.000, $1./5:_ pestpaid. 
arges collect, 500, 75c; 1.000, $1.25: 5.000, $5 
10. 600, $9. Georgia Farms Co., Albany, ¢ 
GC 1uine Frostproof Cabbage Plahts—-Kaiiy Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat Dutch 
Prompt shipment, full count and Satisfaciion guaran 
teed. P a ter 500, $1.10; 1,000, $: 


GB express 
la onion 


1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 1,000. “he la 
tal Plant Co 


plants, same price. Order early. 
Albany Ga. 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants Wakefivids and Flat 
Dutch—$1 per 1,000 by express; by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1.50 per 1,000 Booking orcers for genuine 
Porto Bico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Cash with 
all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed Brooks County 
Plant Farm, Barwick, Ga. * 


50,000,000 Frostproof Wakefields, Succession. Flat 
Dutch, and Bermada Onions—None betier. Shipped 
at once. Guaranteed to arrive in good condition with 
full count. Postpaid, 300, 75c; 500, $1: 1.000, $1.65 
Expressed or mailed collect, 300, 45c; 500. 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10, . .50. Dealers, special’ terms 
Thomasville Plant €o., Thomasville, Ga. 


25,000,000 ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plan its - Jersey, 
Charleston, Succession, Flat Dutch. Also Bermuda 
onions. 300, 45c; 500 65c; 1,000, $1; 5 900, $4.50; 
10,000, $7.50; 50,000, $37.50. Mailed or expressed 
collect, Prompt shipments, fine plants, and good order 
delivery guaranteed or money chee fully refunded. 
Wholesale Piant Company, Thomasville, Georvia. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost Provf Cabbage 
Plants Ready Now—Varieties, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices by ex- 
press, 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1.000; 5,000 to 9,000 
at $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1S. 
By parcel post, postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.2 
1,000 for $2.25. First-class plants from best Lon 
Island Seed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open fleld grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties: Farly Jersey and Charleston 
Wake Early Flat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
Head._ Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Not 
our pvolicy to quote too low postal rate, then ship small 
plants. Guarantee prompt shipment; absolutely satis- 
faction or money refunded. References, Pradstreet, 
Bank of Tifton and National Bank. Tifton Potaw 
Company, Tifton, Ga. 


“Piedmont’’ Brand Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Genuine frost-proof, grown from reliable seed. will 
































make hard heads three weeks earlier. Varieties: Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefi Succession, 
Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1 for $2.25, 





postpaid By express collect: 509 for Q0c; 1,000 for 
$1.50; over 4,000 at $1.25; over 9,000 at $1 per 1,000 
Rermuca onion, beet and lettuce plants, same price. 
Satisfaction guarant ee a, Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 
Ga., or Greenville. 


Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Every 50 
cabbage planis have roots wrapped in damp moss and 
variety ate led. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early and Latd Fle t Dutch, Postace prepaid 
100, 30c; 350, 65c ; 500. $1.25; 1,000, $2. Express collect: 
1,000, $i. 50; 5,000, $6.25. Yellow Bermuda and Crys- 
al Wax onions, postage prepaid: 100 >; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 5,000, . Full count, 
arrival in good condition guaranteed. Send order 
nearest address. Dealers. write for prices. Frost 
Proof Plant Co., Texarkana, Texas; Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Boston, Ga, 














H..1 uarles, Tyler, 
+2 ~ 7 Cabbage Plants — That Head — From’ experienced 
70 me . " Rank Bronze Turkeys — 25 years & grower. No trashy plants shipped. 250 postpaid, 50c; 
breeder. D. Routt, Sonora, Ky. 500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. 
> , eat 

Ra See Bourbon Red Toms—1921 hatch, $10; R. Parks, Darien, Georgia, 
. $7.50 each. J. W. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. Millions Cabbage Plants 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
7 ai iio “ “Plants, not promises.’’ Mailed or expressed. In- 
“samen Bronze Turkeys mt Pg sty 4 proved, weevil smasher King cotton seed. Catalog. 


Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga, 
Bourbon Red Oo oa large, heavy boned, oes = = : 
deep red toms, $12. Mrs. A. BR. Sylvester, Comer. Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants 




















Alabama. Finest crop in 10 years. 500, 7T5c; $1.25 1,000; 4,000, 
pe hl ee $1 1,000; 10.000, 90c¢ 1,000. Write or wire order. 
Bronze Toms—Weighing 20 “to 25 Ms. at 8 months Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
ye Soe crowed. shipped. I. M. Killgore, Greensboro, Select Frostproof Plante—Wrapped. tied and care- 
A ae fully packed. Cabbage, Onion, Beets, Lettuce. Best 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms and Eggs for Sale— _ varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Cabbage, onions, 
America’s Premier flock. Axtell Turkey Farm, Bloom- 5,000, $4. Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 
ington, Indiana. Send No Money—To introduce our cabbage and Rer- 
Sylvester Strain Bourbon Reds—Hens, $6; toms, $8; ™uda_onion plants, will ship C. O, D. mail or express, 
50c less per head on five, Send P. 0. Seen ¥ 4 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10: 5.000, $4.50; 10.000, 
Mrs. F. N. Gibbens, Union Town, Ala $8.50, and charges. Councill Plant Company, Thom- 
—_— ° asville, Georgia. 
— oo | Bronze Turkeys — Show and breed White or are nes Onion Slips ag from 
cocke * aentrna? q Pate: y Rermuda Isle seed; $ 000, postpaid carly Jersey 
cockerel. McKee’s Orpington Farm W atertown, Tenn, and Charleston Wakefic!ld cabbare plants, $1 per 1,000, 
c. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS All plants strong and hardy, grown out doors. C 


—_— McKnight, Senoia, Ga 
68 Varieties Fine Purebred Powltry—Stock, eggs, 
chicks. Large catalog, 5c. Alf. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 
































Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Ve Plans—, 
Guecenres hicthest quality. Expressed: 500, 75c; 1,00 
$1.2 . $5: 10.000, $9; 000, $33:°50; 000, $42.50; 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 100,060, $75. Postpaid: 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 

Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 




















Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- Earley Jersey, Charleston W akefleld, Flat Dutch and 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a Succession Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000; 5,000, 90c; 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 10,000, T5e per 1,000. Crystal Wex and Yeilow Ber 
well advertised, and the oth@@s are not, Moral: Adver- muda onion plants, same price as cabbage. Shipping 
ee whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive daily. Dorris Plant Co., Valcosia, Ga. 

een Ten Million Cabbage Plants--Frost-proof, large and 

BEANS well rooted. Fresh, field grown from Long Island seed. 
Each bundle of 50 plants labeled. Full count: quick 

Velvet Beans—Velvet Beans—Save $1 per bushel by shipments. Varieties: Early Jersey and (Charleston 
ordering velvet bean planting seed now... Bur Clover Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch (assorted as 
Farms, Rock Hill, 8. wanted). Also White Bermuda onion plants. Post- 

paid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ex- 

Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—All varieties. Write press collect: 1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, $8; 50,000. 
for prices, stating quantity and varieties wanted. 85. Satisfaction assured. Davis Plant Company. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. Tifton, Ga. 


Yoke Them and They Will Pull! 























The Team Work of a Yoke of Oxen 
is the Result of the Yoke. 


hundreds of practical farmers and agri- 
cultural workers. 

Remember, it always has and always 
will take two oxen or two horses to make 
a team—even a well matched, ordinary 
pair of scrubs will (out pull the best 
“single hitch” that ever wore a sweat pad. 

The Progre'’ssive Farmer is a weekly 
? 


The team work of your knowledge and 
experience plus the timely suggestions in 
The Progressive Farmer will get results 
fer you. 

The value of The Progressive Farmer to 
you isn't in its role of a teacher so much 
as it is in the fact that it keeps you con- publication—only $1.00 a year—less than 2 
stantly reminded of the things you know cents a copy. Being weekly it is timely 
to do and CAUSES YOU TO THINK. Also and its weekly visits keep you in touch 
it gives you the advice and counsel of with new ideas and timely suggestions. 


Team Work Pays—Let’s Form a Team and Pull Together 

















CANE AND SORGHUM 
Early Amber, Early Orange, Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
anese—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney. S. C. 








CLOVER 


Japan Clover, Alsike Clover. White Clover, Red Clo- 
ver. Alfalfa, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney. 
South Carolina 





CORN 
Moseboro Prolific Corn—Practic ally suckerless and 
weevil resistant. Test bred seed corn in state. Heavy 


yielder. First and second prize, best 20 ears Alabama 
State Fair. One bushel or more, $2.50 per bushel, 
F. 0. B. Vincent, Ala. J. A. Wade. 


COTTON 


Half and Half Wannamaker Cotton Seed—$2 bushel 
Try me. H. G. O'Neal, Gurley. Ala 


Tleary Fruiter—3 bales per acre. “Galen aie. ts 
- lis.weich pound; 45 per cent lint. Wonderful cotton 

Vrite for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, 
e eorgia. 


King’s Early Improved “Cotton—Matures in 90 d days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days. Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Cook Improved Early Big Boll 5-Lock Cotten—The 
Pride of Dixie—Eleven years’ careful seed selection. 
Grown on my own farm. Robert E. Hudson, Auburn. 
Ala.. Route 1 


“Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Direct from the 
originators and breeders. Special prices carload lots. 
Small lots, $3 per bushel. Model Seed Farm, Saint 
Matthews. S. C. 


Cleveland Big Boll, Get-There-First, Cook’s Re-Im- 
proved—$2 per bushel. Seed clean, grown and selected 
for seed. Order early. Good seed scarce. Price Seed 
Co., Charlotte, N. 


All Leading Varieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 
—-Write for prices. stating quantity and variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are all hichly improved seed. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, c. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed—Pure, sound, clean 
seed of first picking. Every bushel guaranteed. If* you 
are interested in cotton that will beat the weevil, write 
for our free booklet. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Marett’s Early Improved “Wannamaker- -Meveland Big 
Boll Cotton Seed—Pedigreed strain. Cleaned, screened 
ent delinted, Write for free catalog. and pres 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. 


Extra ~ Good Re mproved Pedigreed Cook Cotton 
Seed—Originated at Alabama Experiment Station. 
Grown by reliable farmers. Prices reasonsble. Ask for 
hooklet. “‘How to Grow Cottm.”” E. F. Cauthen, Man- 
acer, Auburn Seed Farms. Anburn, Alahama. 


Cook-10-10 Cotton Seedi—Absolutely sound and pure 
1109 pounds seed cotton make 500 weight bale; $2 
per bushel. U. S. Triumph cotton, holds world’s ree- 
ord as best cotton grown in United States. Big boll. 
early, strong staple. Price $2 per bushel, F. O. B 
Vincent, Ala. J. A, Wade. 


Cotton Seed (North Carolina Grown) — Simpkins’ 
Ideal, King Early, Bank: Account, Moneymaker, Wan- 
namaker Cleveland, Pool’s Big Boll. Simpkins Big 
Noll, Columbia, Webber No. 49, Deltatype Webher 
No bell weevil and highly selected. Write for prices 
W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 

For Sale—Limited Supply Pure Meade, Unand. 
Tong Staple Cotton Seed—from 1922 crop; grown or 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., far removed from any other 
veviety of cotton. Produces well in all sections cotton 
crowing states, is wilt res'stant, and the best variety 
long staple cotton to plant under boll weevil condi- 
tions. 100-bushel lots. $2.50 per bushel. Smaller 
quantities at slightly higher prices. Send for full par 
tienlars and order 1923 planting seed early. W. W 
Croxton, 614 Transportation Biig.. Atlanta, Ga 


Wannamaker’'s Pe ticreed Cleveland Big Roll Cotton 
Sced—Direct from ‘‘The Oricinartors and Breeders’ 
Demand great: supply lin Insure yourself of the 
very best genuine latest improved Wannamaker strair 
by ordering at once. Prices: Small lots, $3 per bushel: 
%5-bushel lots, $2.90; 50 to 100-bushel lots, $2.75 per 
bushel. F. O. B. Special prices on larger and carioad 
lots. Also 1000 bushels of genuine Coker’s Lightning 
Express S‘re'n No. 1, which we recommend as the 
very best and earliest long staple (1 3-16 to 14-inch 
cotton for heary boll weevil infestation yet produced 
at $3 per bushel. aay quantity. Write for circular: 
and catalog. Model Seed Farm (W. W. Wannamaker 
& Sons. Proprietors: W. W. Wannamaker, Jr.. Plan 
Breeder), , Saint Matthews, 8. C. 


GRASS SEET’ 
Dallis, the South’s pew Pasture Grass—Circular. 
Lambert, Darlington, A 
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Saturday, January 13, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to the 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


ea 


Georgia- 
State 

Allow Your Advertisement a Caance to “Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better reaults. 

















GRASS SEED 
v Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Rye, Bed Top, Fescue 
Lawn Grass, Permanent Pasture, Oat Grass, En 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney 
South Carolina 
HEDGES 
Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—l-year, branchy, 
2 years, very bushy, $3, $4, $5; select, $6 per 100, 


_Nurse ries, 


KUDZU 


Kudzu Hay and Pasture Plants for Sale—Two-year 
and older plants, $20 1,000. Have planted Kudzu for 
15 years and know how to handle same. Leander M. 
“Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 


Plant Kudzu for Hay 
than alfalfa and yields more. 





livered. Evergreen. Conway, 8. | 





and Pasture—More im 
Never needs r ; 
information 


thous 











needs no lime or fertilizer. Write for 
Cherokee Farms, Monticello, Florida. ‘wm 
LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza— yee. Recleaned No. 1 Seed — Write 
for prices. F. J. Burson, Slate Spring. Miss. iat 
New Crop Recleaned Leadepeza. ” Beed Free from 
Johnson and nut grass seed. Write B. A. Price, 
Ethel, La. b 





For Sale—New Crop Pan Saved Recleaned Lespedeza 
Seed—Free of Johnson grass. Miss Lena Matlock, 
Meridianville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. 

Lespqwieza Seed—Buy direct from the largest exclu- 
sive growers in the South. Demand ‘‘Louisiana Stand- 
ardized Seed.”’ Write for quotations. Lespedeza Seed 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: 








PEANUTS 


Selected Peanuts—For seed or r roasting. ~ ‘Famous 
4}abama Runners at $5 100 Ibs., F. O. B. Enterprise. 
Cash with order. No order accepted for less. Goff- 
Hutchison Mere. Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 


PEAS 


Cowpeas— Any quantity. Name quantity, 
F. H. Vernon, 2783 Hanover Circle, 








Wanted 
variety, and price. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 

| less for prices, stating varietios a 1, 

tity Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Ga 
h Carolina. 





PECANS 


That Paoduce Results— 





Sweet 
Catalog 
Nursery (Ct 


Better Pecan Trees” 

y, thin # 

et Estab —— 
Monticell 


shell budded and grafted varieties 
Simpson 





16 years. 





an Tre 
root systems a 
refunded N 
talog. Ha 


r Grafted Pe 
es —-G l 
or m 


eed Budded « 

Succes v 
ey 
for ca 


khart, Al: abama 


STRAWBERRIES 








°5 Everbearing Strawberry 


Free—Send name 
Co., Piedmont, Mo 


plants free ’ 


and get 
Nursery 

Gov- 
Green, 


Klondyke and Missionary 
per 1,006 Miss Emmie 


Strawberry Pr ts 
ment inspecied; $2 
stleberry Ala 

etpaid Prompt 
Moring, Thom 


1.000, $2.50 


Mrs. R. W 


Strawberry Plant 
livery 


Aroma 
1,000 


Piant Excel *, Blondike and 
new ground plants Pr 8 per 
“er ye Vineent ‘Ala 

the lowest price 
rnment inspected 
Allen T. Weaver, 





Gov 


‘ fi 
ieiesionaly” plants 
A 





- SUDAN GRASS 
Drouth-resistant Crop of the 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co 





Great 
Write 
ralrney, S. ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Seed and Peas 
Mitchell, Calhoun 


Flay and 
fur prices. 





Guaranteed 


New Crop Lespedeza 
\ i City, Miss.. 


te or wire D. C, 
wi hi 





Planting Seed—Watson watermelon seed. 
arolina Runner peanuts We handle 
Write us fer prices. O. K. Jelks & 
Ga Srooks County. 


____NURSERY STOCK _ 


Trifoliata Orange ; Seed— Delivered, gound. $1; 2 to 
Ihs., 90e T.; 6 to 24 It 


80c Ib.; 25 Ibs. up, T5e. 
Davis Seed Company, Auburn, Ala. 

Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct to 
lanters; no agents. Peaches, 
herries, grapes, berries, 
Ornamental trees, vines, 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery 
Tennessee. 


Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Planta, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Seeds—From the heart the 
Ozarks. Ideal for reference. Lists hundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices; directions for planting; special 
offers, ete. Book free. Write today. Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Co., Dept. M-2, Fayetteville, Ark. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
advertisemen' 








liigh-grade 
sh and ¢ 
the best. 

s Quitman, 





and Free 
Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 








antee to land ts, 

chaser should soe land for himssi betors Buying 

oS so om > 2 ee oe 
paper unless us satisfactory - 

@nces as to his honesty fe 











NEW JERSEY 





Farm Catalog Just Out—Free upon uest. De- 
scribes many farm bargains in Southern ‘N New Jersey. 
Photos and map of state. Write today. Vineland 
Farm Agency, 549-HH, Landis, Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


Ae OTHER STATES 


160 - Acre Homesteads — Free Government Land— 
Hfealthful Ozarks. Raise corn, cotton, clover, fruit, 
vegetables, deer, turkeys, fishing. Particulars free. 
Maurice X. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 


_ 


































































































LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Largest Schegt, Auctioneers Make $10 to 


per Day. 


Col. Ww. B. CARPENTER 


ears President of 


MISSOURI ‘AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Largest in the World. 


Also President of DUNLAP STATE BANK, 
Dunlar Missouri 
Will personally ‘instruct a class limited to 25 in 


rumber 


SCIENTIFIC AUCTIONEERING 


Term of four weeks beginning Monday, February 19th, 
1923, at ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Tuition $100, which 
gives life time scholarship in Missouri Auction Schvol 


Term Opens February 19th— 

Are You Coming? 
818 Walnut Street, 
KANSAS CITY, moO. 


‘COTTON SEED 


NORTH CAROLINA GROWN 


Improved Cleveland Big Boll 
Mexican Big Boll 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








Early seed of these varieties are the 
very best strains, absolutely pure, and 
recleaned. 

Can also furnish Simpkins Ideal seed of 
as good quality as can be obtained from 
the 1922 crop. Recleaned if desired. 

Best quality Mammoth Yellow Soy 


Beans, quality. 


WAKE COUNTY SEED CO. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
aia 


any 














PIANOS & 
ORGANS 


Players and Phonographs ship- 

ped on trial. Write for catalog. 

Mention which instrument you 

We will save you money. 

Terms easy. 

E. E. FORBES & SONS PIANO 
CO., Birmingham, Ala. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, 














Sensational New 
Sol-Hot 1,000 Chick 
Brooder free. Write 

for details. 














UTILITY HATCHERY & FARMS 
Dept. 
One of Michigan’s Largest Hatcheries. 


We Can Meet and Beat Any Low Price on Quality Chicks 


(27) ‘Si 
LS. AND COLLEGES A Business of Your Own—Make sparkling glass name PATENTS 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs. Big 
ie BE omph ay ang” Pee a in eens ip mare illustrated book free. E. Palmer, 520, Wooster, Ohio Patents—Before submitting invention, write for in 
All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to Furrier—Wear the scarf of your own catch 8 days formation concerning procedure, cost, and ability of 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling OF rom the time of the kill. Kill in late winter. Tan attorney. hese promptly furnished. References to 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- jing mountings, linings. C. K. Rosser, Furrier, Clients in your state. B Fishburne, Registered 
diately Staunton, Va. Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., Washington, D. ¢ 
-y'> $110 to $250 M he hiy Expenses +p ae Ladies—Write us asking for our Special Offer on PRINTING 
pe fet pps In eta § pong By ea ree =Ladies Hy-Grade Cotton Hosiery, direct from factory 
» gga = te = "seu of money umeed ad to wearer, by mail. Write card now. Mail Order Printing for Progressive Farmers—Stock and poultry 
ean ard Bu oo Training Inst ig ~s Y_. ” Hosiery Company, Ellerbe, N. C breeders, Cuts used to piece, steck on stationery 
Se — : = Labels, cards, tags, etc. ‘rite for samples. Dixon's 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED SPredine Chanine end Dyna Bis Oe 
Start a Pressing, Cleaning and Dyeing Shop-—Splen ‘me 
PO ODI IR ER et HMI IE did field, excellent profits. We tell you how. Write SYRUP 
for booklet. Ben-Vonde System, Dept. 10, Charlotte, » & new vs 
a Mak nae Bal Mendes ori. he oe et ee ee 
gents -_g §B~ tty = og a chee Wonderful Business Opportunity for hustling dairy- $4,, F. 0. B. Quality guaranteed. Cash with orde: 
J ee a Sor : ~ ye y eae out . Co.. Dept. ™a&2 with small capi 1,300 acres fine South Alabama ‘Trulock Supply Co., Climax, Ga. 
701 A a —S . =e ept. and for sale very cheap. Hundred head of dairy 
Le ——— es cows. 20 head of mules. Going business. Exceptional TOBACCO 
Agents—$2 an Hour—Hackett did it first half day terms to hustler with experience, Address P. O. Box — 
240 light weight, fast selling, snappy looking, popular 441, Dothan, Alabama. fgg el oe or—Chewing, 5 tbs.. $1.75; 10 
priced home necessities. 100 per cent clean profit on INSECTICIDES $3|.25. mF . 1@, $2.25; postpaid 
big sellers. Experience or capital unnecessary. A Pittman Tobaces Co., , Ky. 
case and freight refunded to workers. Send postal. For Sale—Calcium Arsenate, Nitrate of Soda, and y acco—(* 5 r 
Dept. 62, E. C. Harley Company, Dayton, Ohio. Black Strap Molasses—Any size quantity. Lowest cash a } Figg 5 Ie. ——— 10 Ss. os; ie 
Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Tirse—if you Prices. 4. K. McIver Co., Inc, Savannah, Ga. when received. » Growers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. 
own a car we pay you for using same in our work. KODAK FINISHING - . 
You know everyone should read The Progressive Farm- Hu pun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ibs., 
er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- Trial Order—Send 25c and roll for 6 beautiful ; 20 Ba., $5. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2; 
tions for us. Write for our jiberal cash proposition to Slossitone prints or 6 reprints. Fast service. Day 20 Ibs., $8.50. Send no money; pay when received. 
agents. Address Agency Department, The Progressive Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. Co-operative Tobacoo Growers, Paducah, Ky. 
Farmer. 
Tailoring Agents—-Wonderful sellers virgin wool, 
tailored to order suits, retail $29.50, amy fabric, any 
style, none higher. Also fine assortment ef hot weath 
er fabrics, red hot sellers, $17.50. Imported mohairs, 
$18.25; genuine tropical worsteds, $19.50. Amazing 
values. Fit, style and workmanship unexcelled. Quick 
service. $50 to $100 a week. Can use some spare-time P . 
workers. Write, mention territory. J. B. Simpson, 
Inc., Dept. 436, 881 W. Adams S&t., Chicago 
SALESMEN 
—— 4é 
Frat” Tree Galeemen — Profitable. pleasant, steady The Supreme Strain’’ 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. s F 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for Ms rr result is the greatest and 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Nowhere ve fini higher most consistent «gg laying 
{ quality heher hie ke at our. sirain bred today. 
amazing. ow “prices. Our RECORD LAYERS 
MISCELLANEOUS -— se oe a ae Scores of satisfied customers 
’ . Bten ” 5 y 2 » breedd ° 
Be a Detective — Execellent opportunity, good pay, New Catalog experts of the Michigan -cri- —— th yy methods. 
stravel. Write C. Ludwig, 963 Westover Bldg., : ecord. layers from this won- 
Kansas City, Mo. . Contains Complete tural Ccllege. derfal strain are not acci- 
, — Course on Poultry. GUARANTEED ‘ents, The stock is there 
Trio Swiss Milk Goats—For cash or poultry, Ripe, Free for Asking eed oa ¥ . : 
sweet oranges, grapefruit, from trees, $2.50 box. Vetoe Utility chicks are cvvs red by Biveod will tel) 
Plvillips Osteen, Fla. . Get this new cata- eur iron «lad guarantee, as to PRICES SLASHED 
——— - log and compete strain, egg@ prodiction and . ee 
Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in J ltry lture show litkes Oo r chicks Owing to an enormous busi- 
id. N i “thr May’s Collecti POUtTy <Usty Quatitces, ar chicks yess and increased production 
wor' d. os charges unless collected. ay’s Collection course. Includescare must Pleake or your money “wa havé Geek atde as alam 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. of day o}d chicks— back See guarurtee prices, They will astenish 
Glass Fabric—Used for hotbeds, coldframes, closed feeding—gcrowing PEDIGREED you, Send for new 1923 Cata- 
in porches, etc. Description and prices by mail. R. L stock—egg produc- Pedigreca makes head our log with prices and absolutely 
pa in nda asin tien — moulting — Grade AAA flocks whese dum free full and complete in- 
Children Delighted and old ones more than pleased dibease—etc. Hun- records are up to Zeo7 eggs structive course on peultry 
with a toy costing but 40c, or 3 for $1, postpaid, Sold dreds of facts and per year. This is cur 246 to care. Tells al! you need know 
by Uncle Henry, Box 233, “ow Port Richey, Fla. secrets, Just a part 200 «gg strain Flocks mated about profit and pleasure in 
of Utility Service With utmost «xpert care, The the poultry business, 


756, ZEELAND, MICH, 











POSTPAID TO YOU — 


FREE 





GLOBE HATCHERY, 





CHICKS $10.00 PER 100 AND UP 


VARIETY 500 
Ss. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ........... $7.d0 #1300 $60.00 
Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. Reds, Anconas..... 8.00 15.0 70.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff reremeeened d 
. and Black Minorea@,..........scsceseesevess 8.50 16.00 75.00 
Assorted Chicks, left-overs, all purebred .......... 6.00 11.00 50.00 


All our Chicks are from selected, 
and properly housed and fed to insure the greatest of vigor in the Chicks. 


CATALOG - 


Box 54, 


100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
aa” ES AS SEAS: — 


heavy laying parent stock, kept on free range 
ick; 


ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
Reference, Bank of Berne. 


BERNE, INDIANA 














os 
RIVERSIDE STRAIN BABY 
CHICKS AND HATCH- 
ING EGGS 
From Hand-picked Parentage. 


We use only Mature Breeders 
ap reved by our expert Poul- 
iryman, Judge H. A. Pickett, 


who not only selects for high 
«gg production and standard 
bieed characteristics, but su 
ch flock throughout 


















pervises ea 
the year 
White and Brown Leghorns, tarred and White 
Rocks, Cc. Rhode island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and nconas. Postage paid. Live Arrival 
Guerantecd. Ready to ship now. Handsome flus- 
trated catalo i veluable information for poul 
try raisers F 
Riverside Poultry, Farm, Rt. (1B, Knoxville; Tenn. 





BABY CHICKS — Thousands Laily 
FINEST PUREBRED VARIETIES 

Priced reasonable. Reliable Poultry Specialist 16 years 
Write for Catalog It’s interesting. 

Morristown, Tenn. 


BABY CHICKS! Seven Popular Varieties. 
. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
White and Brown Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan 
dottes. Every breeder tested for type and production 
Only plant in South with certified University graduate 
in charge of flocks. Be sure to get my big illustrated 
catalog before buying chicks. Liberal discounts on 
orders received before February Ist for later t. 
Can make quick shipments in January and ary 
of large orders fer broilers. Special quantity prices 
c. A. NORMAN 
Box 301F Knoxville, Tenn. 


Th 1 > 
BRISTOL rrr ised ets tae ne 
CHICKS orous MOUNTAIN stock. 


Free Catalog. 
Bristol Chick Hatcher, BoxC, Bistol, Va.-Tenn 


Miller’s fog Guide 
FREE :: [nak yh Bp Ang hatch, 
ey 2. Also tI. 
chee: pues wna uiltry, caus 
for hatching, moth hy ichere, 


oo LA, \tinoteuend: Ween aaa, 
4.W. iW. MILLER CO. 50, Rockford, il. 

















PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 





DUROC-JERSEYS 














DUROC-.JERSEYS 


—_ See 








LEGHORNS 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 





¥ 





BLUE RIBBON REDS 
SHOW RING 
WINNERS 





LAYERS 














LOANS 

‘Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial Prices. $3.50 to 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life $5.50 a Setting 
Insurance , the ee insurance company in of 15 E 
the world, are prepared to make loans on improved ges. 
farms — $1,000 to : ‘0.000: — rete — Wy 
per H .» &, rom, - 

ions: isa ten, “‘Wette ar guane. Fertion- MRS. C. D. ELLIS 





have two. experienced 
tnx. 


* Ala. We 
men dcing exchusive farm land dnspect 





Isle of Hope, Savannah, Ga. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR ] 


DUROC HOGS 


Ra apy ong aca all 


BROWN 
WiLLETTA'S WOODLAWN. KING euittie 
Daddy), 1921 International Grand Cham- 


and his big brother 
DADDY < LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, i- State Fair, ere Tenn., and 
Inter- State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Daddy Family Win 
At the three Largest F' in the South 
this fall, aot 
Tennessee State , Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. 
= ie Dene yoo as GRAND CHAMPION was 
a ws one our Herd Boars, DADDY 
tone LEGS. 


JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
what other blood lines 


pion Boar, 


AT REASONABLE | PRICES we offer for sale 

GILTS AND BRED TO OUR HERD 

BOARS. , Aye a Fk PIGS of either sex. 
Write for Prices and Other information. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 
DORCHESTER, GEORGIA. | 














‘aoe = 








DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
Everything ¥ by Double t. 
BRED and OPEN 8OWS << oy Eh VICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, 
Best blood lines of the breed. een ae from one 
to a carload. Prices right. 





WRITE U8. 


BRINKLEY DUROCG FARM, Brinkley, Art. | 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Peter the Second, “That’ $ Him” 


Sired by PETER THE cnmar ND, and out 
Clansman dam. He is 44 inches high, 86 . £ 
long, and up on the best set of feet and legs ever 
under a boar. He a junior yearling, and 
weighs 675 pounds. 
We are Offering SERVICE BOARS, BRED GILTS 
and 50 . Raf and Fall PIGS by him, 
and out eat, royally bred herd of sows, 
sired by (GIANT BUSTER, CLANSMAN, W’S 
GIANT, CAVALIER, and other great boars. 
We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in our 23 years in business. 

GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 

L. C. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 
~ 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








Write 
And Get 
My New Re- 
daduced Prices on 
Hercules Machines 
Down comes the cost of clearing stump land. My new reduced prices on <™ 
: Hercules Stump Pullers remove the last argument for not clearing every stump d 
off your farm at once. If you have stumps on your land, yes even just a few measly, 


ornery stumps, you can now afford to own a Hercules and pull them out. . 
B.A. FULLER, Prosident 


You will be surprised—you will wonder how I can sell for so little money for three years—flaw or no flaw.” I am driving for increased volume this 
—you will say, “M r. Fuller, is this a real Hercules machine that I get at your year, and am making prices that will move carloads of machines quickly 
reduced price?” My answer is, “Yes, I sell nothing but reaf Hercules Stump Write me today—send your name on a postal card or the coupon and get 
Pullers and I back every machine with an unconditional guarantee—good my catalog and new reduced prices 


Quick Work—Low Cost—-And One Man Can Do the Job VWVith the 


HERCULES 


reece power STUMP PULLER 


Everyone knows that Hecules is the fastest, most dependable and most snaky tap roots, too. Hercules leaves the land slick and clean as a new 
economical machine that ever pulled a stump. Say, you ought to read the garden—ready for your plow. This _... , 

letters I received from owners of these machines. Why, man, they just make means time and work saved. ) 

your fingers itch to get out and hook a Hercules Cable around a few stumps, Write for my catalog . 

and then see big stump roots come crackling out of the ground. Long, telling about it. 

Hand Power, or Horse Power—Take Your Choice 3.2, 9:5s* 2con!« v2", Fist of atts 


me puller. Next, I designed the Hercules multiple power principles into machines that you can use 
m , 


with horses, or a handy, easily operated, easily moved hand power machine, 

My Hand Machine gives you single, double, triple and quadruple power—equals the combined pulling power 

of a one and five-eighths best steel cable. Equipped with compound lever and three speeds. Start the pull in 
low or medium speeds—then use high speed to rip out 
stump after the first hard pulls are over. Also there is 
the hand lever for reeling up the slack cable quick and 
fast. 
My Horse Power Machine gives you the most advanced, 
up-to-the-minute improvements ever invented for stump 
pulling. Here you get a complete unit—including 150 feet 
of Grand Prize Steel cable—patented steel sweep sector— 
safety gear control—patented steel stabilizer—factory made 
sweep and truss rod—and in addition it is mounted on a 
heavy bed plate with truck wheels for moving—everythin 
all ready to hitch your horses to. For pulling hedges me | 
stumps you simply can’t beat it. It was a Hercules horse 
power machine that beat the world’s record in the stump 
pulling contest recently in England. 


‘ 
Send For This Book 
of Photographs 
Both machines—horse power and hand power—are described in os seer re 
thie book. Send for it—get my new reduced prices and speci neice ai Me 
introductory offer with $10.00 down and balance an easy payments. . See eo SEV 
Also see photographs of stump land cleared with a Hercules— ‘ eae 


learn how you, too, can get rid of stumps cheap, 
B. A. FULLER, President. 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
113 29th Street, 
Centerville, 








